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A Consecration Hymn. 


BY HAYES C, FRENCH, M.D. 


[Sung at the opening of the Y. M.C. A. 
Building. ] 


O God, our offering 

With grateful hearts we bring, 
And glad acclaim: 

This house we’ve reared to thee, 

Thy dwelling-place to be, 

Through all futurity— — 
Here live thy name. 


As these proud columns rise, 
In beauty to the skies— 

A temple fair: 
So, Heavenly Father, we, 
Our hearts would lift to thee, 
Till every throb shall be 

A voice of prayer. 


O Holy Spirit, here 
Ever in power appear, 

With us abide: 
Convicting souls of sin, 
Lost ones from death to win, 
Teaching all hope is in 

The ‘*Crucified.” 


Our youth with heavenly fire 
And holy zeal inspire— 

In God to stand; 
Walking the Master’s way, 
Being what he shall say, 
Proving through darkest day 

A loyal band. 


Unseen by human eyes, 
Here, may there hourly rise 
Immortal fanes; 
Houses by hands not made, 
Life-domes, beneath whose shade, 
God hath his dwelling made, 
And Jesus reigns. 


RAMBLES—IX. 
_ BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Loyal to the State of our adoption, 
we concluded that, in some way, it 
was our privilege to celehrate Admis- 
sion Day. A timely thought, prompt- 
ed by several motives, suggested a 
summer outing for our Congrega- 
tional Club of San Francisco and vi- 
cinity. The suggestion soon assum- 
ed practical proportions and a defi- 
nite destination. “Let us goto Bel- 
mont,” was the unanimous conclusion 
of the Executive Committee; a pro- 
gram was soon arranged, and plans 
matured. Rates were made with the 
railroad, and word was sent to Head- 
master Reid that the Club was plan- 
ning to invade the halls and grounds 
of his school on the eighth of Sep- 
tember. He accepted, very kindly, 
what might seem like an imperti- 
nence, for we had invited ourselves. 
When the day came, over one hun- 
dred people boarded the special car, 
courteously provided for us by the 
Southern Pacific Company, and the 
company immediately made another 
car “special,” so that we were amply 
provided for. Twenty or more were 
clergymen—Revs. Frear, Hatch, Love- 
joy, McLean, Mooar, Nash, Williams, 


and Wirt of Oakland; Brown, Dupuy, | 


Pond, Tubb, Warren, Wikoff, Willey, 
and W. D. Williams of San Francisco; 
Tenney of San Jose; and McDougall 
of San Mateo. The lay element out- 
numbered the clergy five to one. 
From Belmont Station to Belmont 
School it is a mile, or more if you 
walk. Carriages were in waiting. 
The road is an enchanted highway 
of varied loveliness, and the numer- 
ous turns reveal such beauty of land- 
scape as appears generally in poetry 
and painting. To try to describe it 
is like trying to describe one of Land- 
seer’s paintings of animal life. With- 
in the school grounds everything is 
orderly, attractive, beautiful. We 
were cordially received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Reid and their corps of teach- 
ers. Sierra Hall was decorated with 
choicest flowers, and its dining hall 
contained a full supply of tables 
beautifully arrayed and generously 
supplied. When all the guests— 
members of the Club and their 
friends— were seated, the Rev. S. H. 
Willey, D.D., of the Van Ness Young 
Ladies’ Seminary invoked the divine 
blessing. After the menu, which was 
all that could be desired, and gener- 
ously supplemented by the school, 
the program for the day was intro- 
duced by the Rev. Dr. McLean, in 
_ behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
school, and Mr. W. T. Reid as head 
master, offering words of welcome to 
the Club. The welcome was hearty 
and fraternal, and replied to by the 
writer, as President of the Club. 
The theme for the day was, very fit- 
tingly, “California—Industrially, Ed- 
ucationally, Denominationally.” Mr. 
George W. Dickie, manager of the 
; Union Iron Works, this city, respond- 
ed in a choice and practical address 
to the sentiment, “California, Indus- 
trially.” Professor J. B. McChesney 
of the Oakland High School and Pro- 
fessor Elisha Brooks, principal of 
the San Francisco Girls’ High School, 
delivered admirable speeches on 
“California, Educationally.” Rev. L. 
L. Wirt discoursed in a most telling 
speech to “California, Denomination- 
ally,” and Rev. Dr. Warren, a veteran 
in the Master’s work with more than 
forty years of toil and observation, 
spoke eloquently of the place our de- 
homination has held and does hold 


in the Golden State. They made us 
feel the force of the words of the 
Onited Presbyterian, which said, edi- 
torially, “ While Congregstionalism 
is not according to our idea of Church 
polity, yet it is a noble denomination 
after all, and one that adds strength 
to the kingdom wherever it sets its 
feet.” Rev. Dr. Brown, in a bright, 
animating address, worthy of him- 
self and equal to the occasion, closed 
the program, and hailed the future 
potential. A little routine business, 
a vote of thanks, introduced by Judge 
Haven, and unanimously as well as 
heartily voted, brought the doings in 
Sierra Hall to a ciose. A _ stroll 
through the grounds and a visit to 
the gymnasium made more than one 
mother think that it might be a good 
place for her boy, too. We suspect 
that some have heard the call for 
fifty scholarships for the benefit of 


| worthy !ads of pecuniary limitations. 
| Christian sympathy and generosity 


are never wanting where Christian 


| courage and sanctified pluck are per- 


severing to attain a worthy man- 
hood. 

Gastuna tantum una— “Only one 
Gasteni’—said the old Archbishop of 
Salzburg hundreds of years ago: 
“Only one Belmont,” says the mem- 
bers and friends of the Congregation- 
al Club who were so fortunate as to 
visit our school on Saturday last. 
And yet the visit was not wholly for 
the purpose of pastime. Our denom- 
ination has always been foremost in 
education— 


‘¢ The church and schoolhouse side by side, 
Our country’s blessing and her pride;' 
While upward, Lord, they point to thee, 
The pilgrim’s monument shall be.” 
We have always been genuinely 
evangelical. We believe the school 


village a Congregational church and 
Sunday-school. The Congregational 
churches of Redwood and San Mateo, 
respectively, are too far away, and 
few souls are so exceptionally strong 
that they are spiritually sufficient to 
stand alone, to say nothing of duties 
incumbent upon every Christian to 
leaven tbe world, every nook and 
corner, with the love of Christ. 

Delightful and grateful reference 
was made by Rev. Dr. McLean and 
others to the Moses Hopkins’ bene- 
factions, which alone made our Con- 
gregational interests in the Belmont 
school possible. Long may that hon- 
ored name— 

Like an incense charm 
Hang o’er that school, and in many a grateful 
psalm 
Sweep o’er the hills with the gentle air 
That bears to heaven the hallowed evening 
prayer. 

We missed the cordial greeting of 
Professor E. D, Holmes, whom we 
had known only to love, but were no 
less delighted to meet the able corps 
of teachers who are doing such 
splendid work for the men of the 
future; and so well were we received 
that some have suggested to the Club 
and to the school that once a year 
there should be a similar outing. The 
school is in a prosperous condition, 
and the future is radiant with prom- 
ise. This first outing of the Club 
was such an unqualified success that 
we may reasonably expect similar ex- 
cursions in the approaching years. 


Dear Pactrio: The faithful superin- 
tendent of one of our mountain Sun- 
day-schools is trying to cultivate in 
her scholars a love for flowers, and 
at the same time beautify the cheer- 
less door-yards in which many of 
these children play. She wants each 
member of her school to plant and 
tend a little flower-garden of his or 
her own, that, as she writes, “this 
wilderness may bloom like the rose.” 
But flower seeds are expensive if one 
tries to supply a whole neighborhood; 
so this dear mother has written to 
me, wondering if I may not be able 
to devise a way to help her. I think 
perhaps we can, you and I together, 
reader, and in this way. The next 
time you go down town, please pur- 
chase a 5 or 10-cent paper of flower 
seeds; then mail it to 735 Market 
street, San Francisco, and I will see 
that it reaches our friend in safety. 


ly mountain home with beauty and 
fragrance—perhaps bring sunshine 
into alonely heart. Loyat L. Wirt. 


The Native Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden West celebrated Admis- 
sion Day at San Jose last Monday. 
Too many of them left this city on 
Saturday and spent the Sabbath in 
the Garden City in a way not becom- 
ing the holy day. California youth, 
for want of precept and example, too 
many of them, have little idea of 
what it is rightly to observe the Sab- 
bath day. | 


Great and grand as is the new 
building of the Y. M. 0. ‘A. in this 
city, the Chicago Y. M. OC. A. building 


‘is much grander, costing $1,700,000. 


should have a chapel, and Belmont 


In this way, you may surround a lone- 


FROM WASHINGTON—OREGON. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest met at 


Thursday morning, and closed its 
business sessions last evening. Eleven 
Associations were represented by 
sixty delegates. Put seven General 
Secretaries were present. The sec- 
retarial force has been shifted about 
very much during the past year 
Charles L. Fay, Portland, was elected 
President; Professor Wallace H. Lee, 
Albany, First Vice-President; T. M. 
Henderson, Victoria, Second Vice- 
President; Judge W. D. Wood, Seat- 
tle, Third Vice-President; Walter C. | 


kins, New Whatcom, Assistant Sec- 
retary; Geo. H. Himes, Portland, 
Press Secretary. 


-An interesting program was follow- 
ed, and much of interest in relation 
to all phases of Association elicited. 
While the numbers in attendance were 
smaller than at some previous con- 
ventions, yet in spiritual interest and 


equal of any. In this respect the 
convention was exceedingly blessed 
by having the presence and splendid ) 
Christian influence of Mr. L. Wilbur 
Messer, General Secretary of the 
Central Department of the Chicago 
Association. Upon all the knotty 
problems connected with Association 
work he cast a flood of light; and by 
his deep spirituality, and geeat, lov- 
ing, sympathetic heart, left an im- 
press upon the convention that can- 
not be effaced; and all so fortunate. 
as to come into the atmosphere sur- 
rounding him, whether in the stated 
sessions, in the social meetings, at 
the lunch tables, or in social inter- 
course in the hospitable homes of 
this city, or upon the street, received 
a strong inspiration to greater con-. 
secration, and a firmer determination - 
to personal self-surrender, and sub-— 
ordinating one’s own will to that of. 
the Master in all the issues of this: 
life. 

Another feature of this convention 
exerted a marked influence upon it. 
Forthe first time, if lam not mistaken, 
two General Secretaries—Walter C. 
Paige, Salem, and A. W. McLeod, 
Vancouver, B. C.—were present who 
had received the benefit of the train- 
ing schools for Aseociation work, the 
first at Chicago, and the second at 
Springfield, Mass. The grasp each 
had upon practical methods and best 
means of furthering the Master’s 
work clearly demonstrated the ines- 
timable value of those schools as im- 
portant factors in the Father’s work 
in this country and the world. 


Notwithstanding prevailing depres- 
sion in temporal affairs, so far as As- 
sociations made reports, there was & 
spirit of self-denial and determina- 
tion to adjust themselves to surround- 
ing conditions; but above all to go 
abead in their chosen work. As 
never before the self-sacrificing, help- 
ful. and encouraging efforts of the 
ladies’ auxillaries were noted, and 
adequate expressions of appreciation 
therefor given. The College Y. M. 
C. A. work was set forth to some ex- 
tent, and the necessity fur closer re- 
lation to the general work clearly es- 
tablished. 

Salem was selected as the place for 
holding the next convention. 


President McClelland last Sunday 
spoke at the Hoodview church, Wil- 
sonville, and presented the claims of 
Pacific University, and was met with 
a most gratifying response. The re- 
ception given to this work, wherever 
presented, is very gratifying, and the 
churches generally are giving gener- 
ous responses to the full extent of 
their ability, thereby greatly encour- 
aging him to expect success in rais- 


ing the amount necessary to make 


the munificent offer of Dr. Pearsons 
of Chicago available. : 
At Oregon City, some weeks ago, 


‘Rev. J. W. Cowan, D.D., organized’a 


“Men’s Sunday Evening Service 
Club,” with a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, and committees, 
of three to eight, on worship, music, 
printing, ushers, invitation, member- 
ship, socials, literature. A weekly- 
printed program is issued, the first 
page containing the name of the 
church, calendar, officers and com- 
mittees; second and third, order of 
evening worship, with responsive 
readings, and hymns to be sung; 
fourth page, three selections—the 
first, the Ten Commandments; 

ond, the Apostles’ Creed; third, the 
Beatitudes—the first and last arrang- 
ed for responsive reading. The 
change from the ordinary method of 
evening service has been met with a 
most gratifying response so far, and, 
in addition, has enlisted a much larg- 


er number of church members in ac- 


the Y. M. C. A. rooms in this city last. 


Paige, Salem, Secretary; O. H. Caul- | 


helpfulness it has certainly been the | 


| tive effort than ever before in the 


history of the church. | 

That is, indeed, without doubt the 
great value of this method of Sunday 
evening service; and it may be laid 
down as a safe proposition that if the 
members of every church will go to 
work and do what they know, or 
ought to know, to be their duty, the 
question of “why people don’t go to 
church” will be solved. 

Just here is a most solemn and 
weighty responsibility resting upon 
every professing Christian. Itis most 
likely within bounds*to-ssy that from 
one-fourth to one-half of the mem- 
bership of every church of any size 
are absent from regular Sunday ser 
vices; and at the midweek service the 
percentage is much greater—not one- 
fourth of tne membership attending, 
8 rule. 

: In this respect there ought to be a 
radical and speedy change, and until 
that is accomplished the Church will 
‘not have the hold upon the world in 
saving men that is its privilege and 
 bounden duty. Geo. H. Himes. 
SzaTtie, Sept. 2d. 


. The few days I was in Seattle last 
week attending the Y. M. O. A, Con- 
vention were rich in spiritual impres- 
sions and uplift, and in old-time rem- 
iniscence as well. Something of the 
former has already been noted, and 
it is of the latter I would now speak. 
On the second day of the Convention, 
the ladies of the Congregational 
churches served a choice collation. 
In glancing at their faces to see if 
there was a familiar one among them, 
I spied a lady that awakened recol- 
lections of exactly forty-one years 
ago; still, feeling that I might be 
mistaken, having seen her but three 
or four times since she was six and I 
ten years old, I made inquiry and 
found my impressions correct. Then 
I advancéd and called her by name, 
but without recognition on her part. 
Then I called to her mind numerous 
incidents of the trip across the plains, 
with the company of which her father 
was the leader, mentioning many 
names with which I knew she could not 
help being familiar. I also referred 
to some critical hours in the experi- 
ence of the company referred to in 
the months of September and Octo- 
ber while crossing the Cascade moun- 
tains, from what is now known as 
Wallula on the Columbia river, to a 
point but a few miles distant from 
where the city of Tacoma now stands 
—a trackless wilderness the whole 
distance, with nothing but an obscure 
Indian trail to follow. I then men- 
tioned the name of a ragged, hatless 
urchin in that company of 75 to 100, 
weary and worn and oftentimes, many 
of them, hungry people. Then my 
identity flashed upon her, and a day 
later resulted in a good, old-fashioned 
visit at her beautiful home, surround- 
ed by husband, children and grand- 
children; and, crowning all, her ven- 
erable and, by me, well-remembered 
mother, now 84 years old, who is 
still as hopeful and as buoyant as of 
yore, and whose presence now, as it 
was in the troublous times of those 
early days, is a constant benediction. 
But for the timely aid by the father 
of this lady to my father in the latter 
part of that notable journey, lasting 
seven months—the company, number- 
ing 75 to 100 persons, with 36 wag- 
ons, drawn by from one to three yoke 
of oxen, the first direct immigration 
to what is now the State of Washing- 
ton—it is indeed difficult to imagine 
what would have become of him and 
those dependent on him; for they 
were almost destitute of everything 
before they were within 400 miles of 
their destination, owing to the unex- 
pected difficulties that were met with 
‘that year—1853. The acquaintance 
between these families, begun inci- 
dentally some three months before, 
by this kindly act was ripened into a 
strong and enduring friendship, 
which lasted as long as life, and 
is a blessed memory to those of the 
second and third generations. It may 
well be imagined that we had much 
to think of and talk of—many inspir- 
ations to renewed helpfulness and 
kindliness to the less fortunate of our 
race. 

Then another feast was enjoyed by 
me—the pleasure of a visit of a few 


wife; warm friends of mine some 32 
years ago, first at Olympia and later 
in this city. Mr. Damon is now the 
pioneer Congregational minister in 
the State of Washington, and was the 
first Congregational pastor on Puget 
Sound, if I am not mistaken, starting 
with Plymouth church, Seattle, in 
*1867-8, I think. He is not in active 
service now; yet, in hospital work, 
by the sick at homes, in burials, and 
weddings as well, no busier man in 
the State can be found. On Septem- 
ber 2d he pronounced the solemn 


words that unite two hearts in one, 


hours with Rev. John F. Damon and. 


for the 96th time since January Ist, 
this year. Mr. Damon is a California 
pioneer, going to your State from 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1849. Previous- 
ly, he was in the printing and news- 
paper business, which he continued 
in until 1865, when he was ordained, 
and had his first pastorate at Albany, 
in this State. 

Last Sunday, at communion service, 
one new member was received on 
profession of faith. 

A unanimous call was recently 
given by the First Congregational 
church of Salem to Rev. W. C. Kant- 
ner, D.D., of the Corvallis church. 
He has accepted, and will begin work 
in his new field on October lst. Dur- 
ing Dr. Kantner’s less than three 
year’s pastorate at Corvallis, fifty- 
four members were added to the 
church, and the new Plymouth churcb 
organized, five miles distant, which 
now has twenty-one members, and a 
good house of worship. 

Eight members were added to the 
First church of this city last Sunday, 
six on confession, and two by letter. 

Last Sunday Rev. Charles H. Cur- 
tis began his work as pastor of the 
Hassalo-street church. Heis an able 
and earnest worker, and the church 
is to be congratulated upon securing 
so efficient a minister. 

Rev. S. L. B. Penrose, recently at 
Dayton, Wash., has resigned, and 
gene to the Sandwich Islands—Hono- 

u. 

The common council of this city, to 
their shame, be it said, passed an 
ordinance last Wednesday, giving 
saloons the right to run all night, by 
a yote of 7 to 4. This has stirred 
people up to some extent. Dr. Wal- 
lace will speak strongly upon the 
matter this evening, and will, doubt- 
less, ask the church to take a defi- 
nite stand upon the question, In one 
or two other churches similar action 
is expected. Now is the testing time 
for Mayor Frank. It is not known 
what he will do, but it is hoped that 
he will veto the ordinance, as did his 
predecessor some time ago. If not, 
it will belp to fan into vigorous life 
the slumbering determination on the 
part of a growing number, that the 
liquor stain upon this fair city shall 
be wiped out, or at least kept within 
due bounds. Gro. H. Himes. 

Portianp, Sept. 9th. 


MISSIONARY EXTENSION. 


The missionary extension move- 
ment was brought before the trustees 
of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor at Cleveland Convention | 
by about thirty representatives of the 
denominational boards of missions. 
On Saturday, July 14th, a memorable 
meeting was held on board Congress- 
man White's steam yacht, the Say 
When. As the trustees retired to 
the cabin to consider the advieability 
of endorsing the movement, a prayer- 
meeting was held on the deck by the 
board representative. After several 
hymns had been sung, Dr. Marshall 


said: “The name of this yacht is 


Say When; let us say, ‘Now is the 
actepted time,” and earnest prayer 
ascended, that God would, indeed, 
make this the beginning of a mighty 
work in the evangelization of the 
world. As the trustees returned and 
announced their decision to endorse 
and recommend the movement, all 
hearts were full of praise. To quote 
from Dr. Beckley’s article in the 
Sunday-school Times: “As we reached 
the copsummation of our work, a 
thrill of exultation passed through | 
every heart. The Master had seemed 
very near to us. We felt that he who 
borrowed a fishing boat to proclaim 
his message was using this boat to 
reach the ends of the earth. We 
were brought in touch with the 
disciples who sailed with him, and we 
knew that the Pilot of the Galilean 
lake was guiding us on that inland 
sea. Spontaneously we returned to 
prayer and praise. Heber’s hymn 
floated over the lake, and seldom 
have the words been sung with deep- 
er feeling than in that little assembly. 
It was a brilliant day, and the scene 
gave special import to the lines— 
** 'Waft, waft, ye winds, the story,’ 
And you, ye waters, roll; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 
“We lifted our hearts and voices to- 
gether in the words of him. who 
taught us to pray, saying,‘Our Fath- 
er, who art in heaven,’ lingering over 
the petition, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ 
All societies of young people, and 
all who long for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom, are invited to join 
in this missionary extension move- 
ment. . The Church, the world, the 
Master, needs consecrated workers. 
bespeak the hearty sympathy 
of the pastors of this Coast in this 
movement. To them we look for 
earnest, ‘prayerful help, that the 
young people may be led to give and 


work as never before along their own 


church lines for the work of missions 
at home and abroad. 

The President of the Missionary 
Extension movement is Rev. P. S. 
Henson, D.D.; its General Secretary 
is Mrs. S. L. Mershon, the originator 
and organizer of the work; its Re- 
{cording Secretary is Miss M. D. 
Wingate. 


direction of Miss Mindora L. Berry, 

712 Sutter street, San Francisco, who 
will will give all necessary informa- 
tion about the methods and plans of. 
the movement. 


HAS CALVARY SUPERCEDED SINAI? 


The writer was very much surpris- 
ed, a few days since, to hear the 
affirmative of this asserted by one of 
our most esteemed and prominent 
ministers, and he has been wonder- 
ing ever since, if this is the generally 
accepted doctrine of those occupying 
our pulpits, or the opinion of only 
one minister, or, possibly, of a few. 
It would seem that what men need 
to-day, in this country, at least, is a 
reverence for law—civil, parental, 
and divine, and, according as the 
demand and inflexibility of the latter 
are obscured, just in the same degree 
will others be disregarded. Professor 
Drummond has given us a delightful 
treatise upon love as the greatest 
thing in the world; but is it not, at 
least, @ question, if law enacted by 
infinite love and wisdom is not a 
greater ? 

Love without law is license, law 
without love is tyranny, and without 
wisdom is pernicious; but is not law 
emanating from love and wisdom 
greater, nobler, more beneficent 
than either one of the sources from 
which it issues ? 

The law of God is simply the ex- 
pression of his own perfections, as 
related to the welfare of his crea- 
tures; and the penalties imposed for 
transgression are the necessary con- 
sequences of disregarding what he 
injoins. 

No, Calvary has not superseded 
Sinai. It intensifies its darkness and 
emphasizes its denunciations, when 
we behold its menaces against the 
transgressor, visited upon his own 
Son (the righteous suffering for the 
unrighteous) that God may be just 
and yet justify the sinner that be- 
lieves in Jesus. He provides justifi- 
cation for no other, and to all who 
reject the saving offices of Jesus 
Christ, (so far as God’s covenanted 
mercies are concerned) Sinai still 
stands, as of old, with all its accom- 
paniment of blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest, declaring in God’s own 
voice, that he will, by no means, clear 
the guilty. 

“The law is our school-master to 
bring us to Christ.” Sinai is the ex- 
hibition of the holiness and majesty 
of God, that we may realize that the 
only shelter from its terrors for a 
sinner is beneath the cross. And 
the more clearly one apprehends the 
significance of Sinai, the greater will 
be the desire, and the more earnest 
the effort to escape its portentous 
threatenings, and the more intense 
the love and devotion to him who 
bas made Calvary a refuge for us 
through what he there did and suf- 
fered. 

Is it not a time when those who 
come as messengers from God should 
declare the whole counsel of God, 
whether men will hear or forbear? 
To those who refuse the offers of 
God’s mercy in Jesus Christ, Sinai 
still burns with fire; and the voice of 
God proclaims the same inviolability 
of his holy law, and the lightning 
and tempest still threaten to visit 
punishment upon the transgressor; 
and yet when, and how often, is this 
truth brought clearly and forcibly to 
the attention of the impenitent ? 

It is true that God is love; but his 
love is manifested only consistently 
with his holiness; and he is merciful, 
but his mercy is exercised only in ac- 
cord with his justice. 

“Merciful and gracious, long-suf- 


sion and sin, but by no means clear- 
ing the guilty,” is the declaration of 
Sinai; and, according to Heb. xii: 24- 
29, Calvary reiterates the same truth, 
viz., that out of Christ God is a con- 
suming fire. E. C. W. 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD DEBT. 


- The annual meeting, September 
5th, found the Woman’s Board over 
a thousand dollars behind the $5,996 
assigned them by the American 
‘Board. Individuals and churches are 
urgently asked to forward additional 
sums to the treasurer, Miss Bessie 


tember. Any sums, large or small, 
will be gratefally received. — 
Mrs H E Jewert, Pres. 


‘The Jewish colony of Bardi 


in the Argentine Republic is prosper- . 
ous and becoming success. 


your paper, which tells the day ofthe month of . 


The work on this Coast is under the | 


fering, forgiving iniquity, transgres-— 


Merriam, during the month of Sep- - 
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[Wepnespay, Serrember 12, 1894. 


Stockton Y.P.S.C.E. ... 


MWonan’s Board 


@f the Pacific. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Of Treasurer of Woman’s Board of 
Missions for Pacific. 


ENDING SEPTEMBER I, 1894. 


Received from— 
Berkeley Auxiliary Society. .$140 90 
Berkeley A. S., special for 

debt of A. B.C. F.M... 50 00 $190 90 
Campbell Auxiliary Society. . 10 00 
Cloverdale Aux. Society.... 18.50 | 
Cloverdale A, S. for Report 

East Oakland A. S., of which 
- $25 to constitute Mrs. M. 

Willett a life member..... 
Oakland, for Report 


19 50 


114 30 
East 

Fresno Auxiliary Society.... 
Grass Valley Aux. Society. . 
Grass Valley A. S. for Report 

Honolulu, for leaflets....... 50 
Highland ‘*Willing Workers,” 

special for a pupil, care of 

Miss Harwood, Japan..... 
Los Angeles, Mrs, Clara Hut- 

chins, for Report Fund.... 
Lodi Auxiliary Society...... 
Lodi A. S. thank-offering. .. 
Lincoln parsonage mite-box.. 
Lincoln Y. P. S.C: E..... : 
Lincoln individual Endeavor- 


116 30 
25 80 
25 00 


25 00 
19 25 


I 


17 90 


13 55 


25 00 
Murpbys........+- ‘ 5 5° 
Nordhoff Junior C. E. for 
Morning Star.......... 75 
Oleander, Mrs. Harris.... .. I 00 
Oroville, to constitute Mrs. J. 
H. Bullard a life member. 
Oakland First church A. S., 
of which $25 to constitute 
Mrs. A. H. Smith a life 
member, and $100 for an 
honorary membership in A, 


25 00 


ary for Report Fund ... 
Oakland First church friends 
for debt of A, B. C. F. M. 
Oakland Plymouth-ave. A. S. 
Oakland Plymouth-ave. A. S. 
for Report Fund......... 
Oakland Fourth church ‘*Will- 
Oakland Fourth church Sun- 
day-school for Morning Star 4 76 
Oakland Fourth Ch. friends 15 00 
Oakland Fourth church for 
Report Fund............ 
Oregon Branch, of which $25 
to constitute Mrs. E. H. 
Marsh a life member, and 
$25 for Miss Gunnison’s 
Pacific Grove, Mayflower 
Pacific Grove, Mayflower 
Auxiliary for Report Fund. 
Petaluma Auxiliary Society. . 
Rockin Congregational Ch. . 
Rio Vista Auxiliary Society. . 
Redwood, for Report Fund.. 
Santa Cruz Auxiliary Society, 
of which $25 to constitute 
Mrs. J. A. Cruzan a life 


375 35 


26 25 


100 25 76 


149 67 


I 00 


+ 
ON™N OW 


Saratoga Auxiliary Society. . 
San Jose Auxiliary Society. . 
Sacramento Auxiliary Society 40 00 
Sacramento—a friend....... 
San Francisco, First church 
Cephas Society.......... 
San Francisco, First church 
Cephas for Report Fund.. 
San Francisco, Plymouth Ch. 
Auxiliary Society......... 
San Francisco, Plymouth Ch. 
Auxiliary for Report Fund 
San Francisco, Plymouth Ch. 
Morning Sunday-school for 
Morning Star.......... 
San Francisco, Bethany Ch. 
Earnest Workers”....... 
San Francisco, Bethany Ch. 
for Report Fund..... .... 
San Francisco, Third church 
Auxiliary Society, of which 
$25 to constitute Mrs. Eva 
O’Brien a life member .... 
San Francisco, Third church 
for Report Fund.... ..... 
San Francisco, Olivet chu 
for Report Fund......... 50 
Southern Branch, of which 
$25 to constitute Mrs. A. 
W. Thompson a life mem- 


I9I 30 


gi 61 


Southern Branch, special for 
pupil, care of Miss Denton, 


pa 
P= Branch, special for 
pupil, care of Miss Noyes, 
Stockton, Auxiliary Society. . 


630 15 


Stockton, for Report Fund .. 75 
Tulare, Mrs. H. J. Harding. 
Vacaville Auxiliary Society. . 
Vacaville King’s Daughters. . 
Washington Branch, of which 
- $25 to constitute Miss Eva 

G. Smith a life member... 417 30 
Washington Branch, for Re- 

Young Ladies’ Branch .... . 


35 75 
5 00 


27 00 


10 00 427 30 
1154 00 


Total receipts for year....... ..$4158 77 


- Sept. 1, Cash on hand in 


Disbursed— 
Mrs. A. H. Smith—traveling 
expenses from Washington 
and return,....... $55 00 
Mrs. Taylor—traveling ex- 
Mrs. Davis, for deficit in 
Woman’s Congress of Mis- 


Miss Goodhue— contribution 
from Oregon Branch for 
Miss Gunnison’s salary... . 


L. S. Ward, to constitute 
Miss Mabel Wills, Oakland, 
an honorary member of A. 
B F M 8 808 


Leaflets, mite barrels, copies 
of PACIFIC, printing pro- 

Expense of Column......... 

Postage, express, exchange on 
From Richards Fund: 


L. S. Ward, for Miss Barker’s 
traveling and furnishing ex- 


19 09 $430 32 


L. S. Ward for pledged work 28 00 
L. S. Ward for Miss Wilson’s 

salary to Jan. I, 1894..... 
Bolton and Strong for engrav- 

i 46 oo 


ings 
Bacon & Co. for printing re- 
ports, etC.,... 152 20 


| than at the close of the war. 


Enquirer Publishing Co, . for 
Missionary Banner....... 
Mrs. A. S, Burnell — traveling 
Miss Childs, for World’s Con-. 
gress of Missions......... 


Total disbursements.... 
Balance on hand in General 


Balance on hand in Richards 


STATEMENT. 
Appropriations for the current 


err eres 450 00 
Paid L. S. Ward for Miss 
Wilson’s salary.... ...... 
Paid L.S. Ward for honor- 
ary membership....--.... 
Balance on hand in General 


$5996 00$5996 oo 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 4, 1894: 
I have examined the accounts of the Treas- 
urer of the W. B. M. P. for the twenty-first 
year and find the same correct. [I also find 
correct vouchers for the disbursements. 


WALTER FREAR, Auditor. 


Since the Treasurer’s books were closed, 
and the annual report audited, the following 
sums have been reported: 

Grass Valley Aux. Society... $10 00 
Alameda Auxiliary Society .. 


Southern Branch........... 278 00 
Oregon Branch.... ........ 123 69 
Collection and pledges at an- 
nual meeting ........ 133 65 
Total., $582 44 


Sept. 6, 1894. Brssiz B..MERRIAM, Treas. 


Home Blissions, 


FAMILIAR TALKS. 


The work of the A. M. A. among 
the Negroes of the South is of suffi- 
cient interest and importance to jus- 
tify still further extracts from their 
published reports. 

Of their schools it is said, “At first 
the only grade possible was the pri- 
mary. All began alike at the bottom 
of the ladder. But they made aston- 
ishing progress, and their great num- 
bers soon made it apparent that 
teachers must be supplied from their 
own race, hence the founding of nor- 
mal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. The history of every one is a 
story of progress. Of these Fisk 


fame, due in part to the successful 
efforts of the Jubilee Singers. Said 
an old father who had educated four 
children there, after attending one 
commencement, “That Fisk school is 
the buildin’-up-est place to our peo- 
ple in the world. I never expect to 
have another such a good time till I 
get to heaven.” A visitor from the 
North writes: “If I had closed my 
eyes I might have thought myself at 
some institution of the North.” The 
influence of these chartered institu- 
tions is again multiplied through the 
graded and normal schools scattered 
all over the Southern States.” The 
story can never be told of the hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice of Northern 
teachers, or the equal exhibition of 
the same qualities in the pupils, who 
have overcome obstacles well nigh 
insuperable for the sake of an educa- 
tion. Fire and flood, hatred, mali- 
cious libel in those past days, did not 
prevent thousands of youth from be- 
ing fitted in them to become teachers 
in the primary and common schools. 
It is estimated that 20,000 teachers 
have thus been trained for their 
work, and nobly have they toiled to 
give their people, not only an ele- 
mentary school education, but to im- 
part ideas of industry and thrift, as 
well as of pure living and some cor- 
rect knowledge of Bible truth. 

The higher institutions teach to 
the young men farming, gardening 
and the mechanical arts; to the girls 
cooking, sewing, knitting, darning 
and mending, washing, ironing and 
general housekeeping, all of which 
are given out in the homes of the 
poorest and most degraded. 

No words of ours can picture the 
results of such work, and still the 
rapid increase of the population and 
the limited supply of such teachers 
in proportion to the demands, leaves 
a larger amount of illiteracy now 
Still, 
the proportion of workers all ready 
to enter this untouched field is so 
increased as to give assurance of 
complete success, if we do not slack- 
en our efforts to help. These people 
have also given abundant proof of 
their ability to take on the higher 
education. A few examples of men 
who have become distinguished may 
be interesting. Professor William 
Howard Day, D.D., was president of 
the School Board of Control of Har- 
risburg, Pa., having charge of all the 
public schools of the city. He was 
educated at Oberlin where he grad- 
uated among the foremost in a class 
of fifty. Rev. B. F. Ousley of Fisk 
University was sent by the American 
Board as missionary to Eastern Af- 
rica, and translated the four gospels 
and the Book of Acts into the lan- 
guage of a hitherto unlettered peo- 
ple, besides much other work before 
he was recalled. Professor W. S. 
Scarborough,.an Oberlin alumnus, is 
author of a series of Greek text- 
books. E. G. Morgan was class ora- 
tor at Harvard over all competitors. 
Rev. G. W. Henderson of New Or- 
leans, originally a slave, a graduate 


of Vermont University, with several 


University thas probably the widest | 


The list might be so multiplied that 
it seems almost invidious to name 
these few. Only twenty-seven years 
out of slavery and they have 1,000 
college-bred ministers, 154 editors, 
450 attorneys and 749 educated phy- 
sicians. The larger part of the re- 
ligion of educational work done for 


‘these people outside the universities, 


has been done by women. It is es- 
timated that not fewer than 3,000 
have been in this service—from 200 
to 300 each year. Some of them 
have spent from ten to twenty-five 
years in continuous service. The re- 
sults of their service are plainly vis- 
ible. Dr. Bradford says: “It has 
sometimes seemed to me that the 
most difficult and unattractive work 
for Christ that woman has ever un- 
dertaken has been among the mil- 
lions of blacks in the South. The 
work itself in many instances, if not 
all, has been disagreeable, if not re- 
pulsive. It has been at home and so 
not inspired the enthusiastic admira- 
tion given to those in the foreign 
field. It has been attended with 
misconception, social ostracism, and 
sometimes personal danger not found 
in any other branch of missionary 
service. Butin all parts of the South 
are women at work with no motive 
but the love of Christ and humanity, 
winning souls by their Christ-like ex- 
amples, ripening the uncultivated 
and vicious by the sweetness and 
purity of their unconsciously beauti-: 
ful lives. Woman’s work for woman 
among the blacks of the United 
States is the most important of all 
work done for that people. Pure 
women have lessons to teach their 
own self who have been degraded by 


-|a century of bondage, or who are the 


inheritors of the legacies of slavery, 
that none others can teach, and which 
must be well learned before there 
can be much progress in the moral 
amelioration of the race.” 

“Such is the spirit, such the labors, 
and such the fruits of the American 
Missionary Association. Never has 
the vast work been more hopeful, 
and never more urgent than now. 
If any missionary is worthy of cheer- 
ful and liberal support they are 
found here. These lives are as redo- 
lent of the Master’s spirit as was the 
alabaster box of precious ointment.” 

M. L. M. 


A SOLITARY LIGHT. 


It is a beautiful picture which 
Moffat, the great missionary, gives of 
his experience in one of the darkest 
parts of Central Africa, and proves 
that the light of truth shines with 
the brightest luster, even when it is 
placed among the most forbiddin 
surroundings. 

“In one of my. early journeys,” he 
says, “I came with my companions to 
a heathen village on the banks of the 
Orange river. We had traveled far, 
and were very hungry, thirsty, and 
fatigued; but the people of the village 
rather roughly directed us to halt at 
a distance. We asked for water, but 
they would not supply it. I offered 
the three or four buttons left on my 
jacket for a drink of milk, but was re- 
fused. We had the prospect of an- 
other hungry night, at a distance from 
water, though within sight of the 
river. 

“When twilight came on, a woman 
approached from the height beyond 
which the village lay. She bore on 
her head a bundle of wood, and had 
a vessel of milk in her hand. The lat- 
ter, without opening her lips, she 
handed to us, laid down the wood, 
and returned to the village. A sec- 
ond time she approached with a cook- 
ing vessel on her head, a leg of mut- 
ton in one hand, and a vessel of water 
in the other. She sat down without 
saying a word, prepared the fire, and 
put on the meat. We asked her 
again who she was. She remained 
silent, until we affectionately entreat- 
ed her to give a reason for such un- 
looked-for kindness to strangers. 
Then the tears rolled down her sable 
cheeks, and she replied: 

“¢T love him whose you are; and 
surely it is my duty togive you a cup 
of cold water in his name. My heart 
is full; therefore I cannot speak the 
joy I feel at seeing you in this out- 
of-the-world place.’ On learning a 
little of her history, and that she was 
a solitary light burning in a dark 
place, I asked her how she kept up 
the light of God in the entire ab- 
sence of communion of saints. She 
drew from her bosom a copy of the 
Dutch New Testament, which she had 
received from a missionary some 
years before. ‘This,’ said she, ‘is 
the fountain whence I drink; this is 
the oil that makes my lamp burn.’ 


“I looked on the precious relic, 
printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the reader may 
conceive my joy while we mingled 
our prayers and sympathies together 
at the throne of the heavenly Father. 
— Selected. 


At a slave market in one of the 
Southern States, many years ago, a 
smart, active colored boy was put up 
for sale. A kind master pitied his 
condition, and, not wishing him to 
have a cruel owner, went up to him 
and said: | 

“If I buy you, will you be honest ? ” 
The boy, with a look that baffled 
description, replied: 


“I will be honest whether you buy 
me or not.” | 


years of study abroad, represents the | 
cniture of which the race is capable. 


THE LORD’S DAY. 


' Our Seventh-Day brethren are very | 
active in the propagation of their 

views, especially by means of the 

press, a8 some of us have reason to 

know. The amount expended by 

them in the gratuitous circulation 

of tract and periodical literature 

must be a heavy drain upon their 

denominational exchequer. If there 

were any proportionate gain to off- 

set this expenditure—any correspond- 

ing increase of spiritual enlighten- 

ment and power—their zeal would be 

worthy of commendation. But to 

lavish so much attention upon mere 

technicalities, to turn our thoughts 

backward to the “beggarly elements” 

of a system long since passed away, 

is a waste of effort much to be de- 

plored. Not long ago the writer re- 

ceived a note from a friend who had 

become somewhat mystified upon 

this subject, and asking for some 

friendly counsel in the matter. It 
has occurred to him that perhaps a 
simple restatement of the position of 
the Christian Church from the be- 
ginning, upon this question, might 
be helpful to more than one inquirer 
at the present time. 

And let it be born in mind that 
the question here considered is not 
as to the divine authority and per- 
petuity of the Sabbath—for upon 
these points first-day and seventh- 
day advocates are agreed—but as to 
the validity of the change from the 
seventh day to the first day of the 
week. 

The position of the Seventh-Day 
people is that the Sabbath law en- 
joins a fixed period of time for the 
observance of the day of rest, and 
that no change from that particular 
period to any other is admissable. 
To this we reply that, while the 
seventh day was the original Sabbatb 
by divine appointment, as a memor- 
ial of God’s finished work of creation, 
and while the weekly respite from 
toil is a necessity of man’s physical 
and moral nature, it by no means 
follows that the day cannot be 
changed, for a manifest reason, and 


by competent authority. This is im- 


plied in Christ’s construction of the 
Sabbath-law, setting forth the com- 
hensive reason for its existence in 
the words: “The Sabbath was: made 
for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath. Therefore, the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” To re- 
strict the Sabbath to an absolute 
limit of time is: 

1. To render its universal observ- 
ance impossible. Our staunch sev- 
enth-day advocate, if he should go 
to China, would find himself keeping 
the first day of the week—or Sunday 
—unless he altered his reckoning. 
And if he did that, by dropping one 
day, in order to keep his calendar 
correct, he would find himself in the 
awkward position of observing a dif- 
ferent period of time from that of 
his brethren on this side of the 
globe. 

2. It is to overlook the essential 
point—the kernel—of the whole con- 
troversy. That is, not what does the 


command say, in totidem verbis, but |. 


what does it mean, what is the vital 
principal of the Sabbath require- 
ment. By an arbitrary or strictly 
verbal construction of isolated pas- 
sages of Scripture, it is possible to 
prove almost anything. Christ's 
words at the institution of the sup- 
per, “Take, eat, this is my body,” 
were quoted by Luther in support 
of the absurd doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation. His teaching in regard to 
non-resistance is used by Count Tol- 
stoi to prove that the judicial 
punishment of crime is wrong—a 
doctrine which opens wide the door 
to anarchy. ‘We can find not a few 
judges on the bench who are lacking 
in the judicial sense, and who will, 
consequently, draw the letter so 
tightly around the neck of a benefi- 
cent law as to strangle it. The 
Scribes and Pharisees, in the time of 
Christ, belonged to this class of pure- 
ly technical jurists. Being unable 
to comprelrend the Spirit of the Sab- 
bath-law, they bound it round and 
round with their more than three 
hundred “rules,” and drew them so 
tightly that they killed it, or it sur- 
vived only as a moribund inatitution. 
No wonder that the Saviour’s 
works of mercy on the Sabbath ex- 
cited their moral enmity. The com- 
mand said, “In it thou shalt not do 
any work.” What could be plainer 
than that? And what business had 
Christ, then, to heal the sick on the 
Sabbath day? In vain did Jesus 
charge them with the grossest incon- 
sistency in pulling an ass or a sheep 
out of a pit on the Sabbath day, and 
forgetting that their brother-man 
was infinitely better than an ass or a 
sheep. In vain did he call their at- 
tention to the general principle un- 
derlying all positive enactments— 
“mercy and not sacrifice.” It was 
all to no purpose. Their moral stu- 
pidity, joined to their personal hos- 
tility, rendered them impervious to 
all rational and just moral considera- 
tions. 
A suggestion in regard to the right 
interpretation of the Sabbath-law 
may be found in the law respecting 
tithes. The patriarch Jacob at Beth- 
el vowed, in a certain contingency, 
to give the tenth of all his increase 
to the Lord. And mark, he does not 
say a tenth, but “the tenth”—the last 
decimal portion. And if you will 
consult Lev. xxvii: 32, you will find 


that this technical rule was engraft- | 
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under the rod”—and each tenth 
sheep was to be holy unto the Lord. 
No examination could be made to 
see whether it was good or bad; and 
any change of one sheep for another 
was prohibited. The identical sheep 
belonged to the Lord, whether it was 
good, bad or indifferent. 

Now, who does not see in this rule 
an adaptation to the childhood condi- 
tion of the Church when specific 
commands were needed for almost 
everything? And who of us, now, 
who, even of our Seventh-Day breth- 
ren, adheres to the letter of that. old 
law of tithing, and scrupulously 
counts out his dollars or his sheep, 
and then gives to the Lord the last 
decimal items, without any regard to 
their quality? The gospel, with its 
fuller, clearer light and larger liber- 
ty, has taught us a more excellent 
way. It teaches us that God, the 
bountiful Giver, deserves the first 
and the best of all that we have; and 
that to be ‘‘a cheerful giver” is, with 
the Lord, more than all whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. And a right 
understanding of the Sabbath-law 
teaches us that to give to God one 
day in seven as a day of rest and 
worship, and to give him the best day 
of the seven, is to realize the full in- 
tent and to secure the full blessing 
of this beneficent institution. And 
both of these objects are secured in 
keeping the first day of the week, or 
the Lord’s Day, that— 

‘* Day of all the week, the best 
Emblem of eternal rest.” 

The Lord’s Day is the best day 
because (1) it commemorates the 
greatest event in the history of 
the universe, the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. (2) 
It is not only hallowed by most 
blessed memories, but it is bright 
with glorious anticipations. While 
it looks backward to the resurrection 
of Christ, it looks forward, also, to his 
second advent, and to “the restitu- 
tion of all things,” in connection with 
that new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. The 
original Sabbath was tarnished by 
the fall of man. The Lord’s Day is 
rendered forever glorious by his re- 
demption, and by the prospect of his 
elevation to a state of bliss and per- 
fection far above that from which he 
fell. As George Herbert sings: 


‘* The rest of our creation 
Our great Redeemer did remove, 
With the same shake which, at his passion, 
Did the earth and all things with it meve. 
As Sampson bore the doors away, 


Christ’s hands, though nailed, wrought 
our salvation, 

And did unhinge that day.” 

3. The seventh-day was a “sign” of 
the old covenant (See Ex. xxxi: 12-17; 
Ezek. 20: 12-20). But when that 
covenant was supplanted by “the 
new covenant in Christ’s blood,” the 
sign was appropriately changed; the 
Sabbath was set forward to the first 
day of the week, in keeping with the 
change from the covenant of works 
to the covenant of grace. 

** The brightness of that day 
We sullied by our foul offense. 
Wherefore that robe we cast away, 
Having a new at his expense, 
Whose drops of blood paid the full price 


That was required to make us gay 
And fit for Paradise.” 


But, it is asked, why was not a 
specific command given for the 
change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day? The an- 
swer to this question is found in the 
genius and spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. The Church of the old cove- 
nant was “under tutors and govern- 
ors.” It was under an administra- 
tion of the closest rules. These were 
repeated, “line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there 
a little.” These constituted that 
“yoke of bondage,” of which Paul 
speaks, and which Peter declared 
“neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear.” The New Testament 
Church is largely a self-governed 
body. Having “the mind of the 
Spirit,” it is entrusted with the power 
of “binding and loosing,” or, within 
certain limits, the power of self-regu- 
lation. “Now we have received,” 
says the apostle, “not the spirit of 
the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God.” 
And, therefore, he adds: “ He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things; yet he 
himself is judged of noman.” To the 
same purpose are the words of John: 
“Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and know all things.” In the 
exercise of this “spiritual judgment,” 
the Church has interpreted the law 
respecting tithes, the law in regard 
to usury, the law concerning the Sab- 
bath, and a multitude of other things 
that were once bound up in “the law 
of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances.” Recognizing the reasons 
for the change of the time of the 
Sabbath observance as amply suffi- 
cient, the Church has needed no 


“specific command” for its enforce- 


ed into the Mosaic law. In tithing, | ment, being guided in this matter by 
the flock was to be polled—to “pass | clear intimations of her Lord's will. 


One of these intimations is found in 
the Old Testament, in the Sabattical 
year of jubilee. While the other 
Sabattical years occurred at the end 
of each sevensome period, the Sab- 
bath of jubilee was placed at the lbe- 
ginning, so as to inaugurate the glad 
epoch of universal emancipation. 
But the year of jubilee was a type of 
the gospel age, which brought a 
greater deliverance to the captives of 
sin, opened wide the prison-doors to 
them that were bound, and announced 
to all people the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And it was pre-eminent- 
ly fitting that the Sabbaths of the 
new gospel age of jubilee should be 
placed at the beginning of man’s 
week of toil, to mark his changed re- 
lations to God and to his everlasting 
kingdom. 

Other intimations of the Lord's 
will, in regard to the change of the 
Sabbath, aré found in his coming 
forth from the tomb on the morning 
of the first day; in his subsequently 
appearing to his disciples, on two 
different occasions, on the same event- 
ful day; in Paul’s meeting with the 
disciples at Troas, to “break bread” 
on the first day of the week, and in 
the glorions manifestation of Jesus 
to his beloved disciple on Patmos, 
when he “was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s Day.” 

The Lord’s Day is, therefore, in- 
vested with more than ordinary 
earthly interest. It is the first-born 
of days, as Christ was “the first-born 
from the dead,” and as his redeemed 
people co~ stitute “the Church of the 
first-born.” 

When Christ burst the cerements 
of the grave, and came forth the con- 
querer of death, and “ brought life 
and immortality to light,” the Sab- 
bath henceforth had a new and 
larger meaning; it received a new 
consecration. To the toiling chil- 
dren of earth it became ever after- 
ward a twice-blessed, twice-glorious 
day of rest and gladness. It was 
hke— 

‘* A new morn risen on midnoon.” 
And each happy return of the day 
comes to us as a prophecy and a pre- 
libation of the “ eternal Sabbath rest 
which remaius for the people of 
God.” We quote again from the 
saintly Herbert, whose muse is quaint, 
but whose notes are clear, ringing 
and triumphant, like those of an 
English skylark: — 
‘* O day, most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ! 

Endorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. 

The couch of time, cares balm and bay; 


The week were dark but for thy light, 
Thy touch doth lead the way, 


‘* Thou. art a day of mirth; 
And where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
Oh, let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Til that we both, being tossed from earth, 
Fly hand-in-hand to heaven ! ” 


SINex. 


CAN YOU HELP THE DYING ? 


A doctor told his patient once that 
he must die. “Doctor,” said the pa- 
tient, “can you prepare me for dy- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; “I am 
not a minister. I will send for a 
minister.” 

I knew a man who stood over the 
bed of a dying brother. “Joe,” said 
the dying man, “pray! can’t you pray 
for me?” And Joe said that he was 
not a church member; that he could 
not pray; but that never in his life 
did he feel such anguish of soul be- 
cause, at the request of his dying 
brother, he could not offer up a be- 
lieving prayer to God on his behalf. 

I knew a wealthy man who had a 
son about seventeen years of age, 
who was the idol of his heart. One 
day that boy was brought home man- 
gled, as the result of an accident. 
The father bent over him, when he 
learned that he must die, in agony. 
“Is there anything I can do for you, 
my son?” he said. “Anything, no 
matter what it is ?” 

“Father,” said the dying boy, “will 
you pray for my lost soul ?” 

And the father rose, went to the 
window, and bit his lip till the blood 
came. And when he came back from 
his funeral service, he said he would 
give all he had in the world to have 
his boy alive again, and be able to 
pray that prayer that he asked him 
for.—B. Fay Millis. 


The editor of the American Druggist 
has been having a rather sad expe- 
rience lately, to judge from the fol- 
lowing remarks: “The ancient prov- 
erb says, ‘You cannot get more out 
of a bottle than you put in it.’ That's 
an error. Besides what he put in, 
he can get a headache, a sick stomach 
and, perhaps, ten days in the lock-up.” 
— Western Druggist. 


The higher a man goes ap in spir- 
itual life, the lower down he is will- 
ing to go to serve Christ. 
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Literary and Edacatienal. 


Dr. Albert E. Dunning’s “ Congre- 
gationalists in America” aims to be “a 
popular history of their origin, be- 
lief, growth and work.” Special 
chapters have been coutributed by 
Dr. Joseph E. Roy, Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, Rev. Howard A. Bridgman 
and Dr. A. H. Quint. Two introduc- 
tions are given—one by Dr. Storrs 
of Brooklyn and the other by Major- 
General O. O. Howard. It is, really, 
a comfort to be informed that the 
entire volume had been read to and 
reviewed by Dr. Quint, which is a 
guarantee of no small measure of ac- 
curacy and of well-balanced state- 
ment. In our reading of these pages 
we have been gratified to find that 
the facts and principles involved in 
the story of our churches have been 
fairly set forth, and in an interesting 
way. Quite a succession of pictures 
of notable persons and of churches 
and of seats of learning appear in 
the course of the book. These are 
not, perhaps, of quite as good qual- 
ity as might have been expected, but 
the work would have been in no 
small degree inferior without them. 
It will be gratifying to know that 
copies of this publication have be- 
come quite a common sight in the 
church Jibraries and in the homes of 
our Congregational people. As a 
rule, our people do not make too 
much of what is distinctive to them. 
Many of them would feel like apolo- 
gizing for being over-partial to their 
own model. Even Dr. Storrs and 
General Howard must not seem too 
exclusive in their advocacy of the 
Congregational way. But it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the members 
who inherit so notable an inherit- 
ance as ours should be intelligent 
eoncerning it. This is all the more 
desirable because we ,are drawing 
our membership, even our ministry, 
from all sorts of previous.church con- 
nections. There is springing to the 
front a goodly number of Endeavor- 
ers, who will improve their own work 
by a closer acquaintance with what 
the fathers of New England thought 
and did. Here they will find a very 
convenient guide. Some lack of ver- 
ification or of proof-reading we have 
noted in some parts of these chapters, 
and especially in the index of names. 
It does not oceur to us who “Samuel 
N. Jackson” is, who is mentioned, 
p. 469, in “the glorious galaxy of 
Congregational defenders.” ‘ Tue 
Paciric has existed” since 1851, in- 
stead of 1853. Published by J. A. 
Hill & Co., New York. 


General Howard has made a very 
interesting book in his “ Isabella of 
Castile.” 
material at his command, but, evi- 
dently, he mastered the materials 
before he began, and so he writes 
with full comprebension and natural 
ease. Having’ visited the country 
where the history was produced, and 
studied the ground, a personal inter- 
est and practical observation add 
to the warmth and the glow of 
his pen. Self-poise and great re- 
pression the General has shown in 
avoiding so much, and using so little 
of the remarkable history of that 
period. And, yet, the story is com- 
plete, and moves from point to point, 
and from provinee to province, with 
a happy celerity that not only holds, 
but excites and increases the reader’s 
interest. Besides, the General’s own 
military experience enables him to 
appreciate, as another might not, the 

ing adventures, the prudent fore- 

hought, the brilliant triumphs of 
the Queen. If we were disposed to 
criticise, we should say the General 
a little too lenient and forgiving 
toward the bigotry which more than 
once breaks out in the career of a re- 
markabie life. EK. B. W. 


If one wants, and many parents, 
teachers and friends should want, a 
missionary book for boys that is in- 
teresting and instructive and win- 
some, we hardly know where to men- 
tion a better one than “James Gil- 
mour and His Boys,” by Richard 
Lovett. Mr. Gilmour’s missionary 
work has become,in a very short 
time, almost as great a treasure as 
that of John G. Paton. Besides the 
more general account of the father’s 
adventures and experiences in Moa- 
golia, these pages contain his letters 
to his boys, and they are full of de- 
tails such as all boys do not get, and 
they are pithily described. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 
We should add that the illustrations 
are many and-illuminating. 287 pp. 


Pamputets.—"“Good and Evil”; a 
discussion of one problem arising 
from the recognition of good and 
evil; Aaron M. Crane. Boston: Al- 
fred Mudge & Co.—Speech of Hon. 
OC. K. Davis in the United States 
Senate in reply to Senator Peffer and 
to Senator Kyle’s resolution. —— 
Ninth Catalogue of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training-school, Springfield, Mass.; 
shows sixty-one students. The school 
is for the specific purpose of educat- 
ing and training men for leadership 
in Y. M.C.A. work. Oliver C. Morse 
is at the head of the faculty. 
Littell & Co. of Boston wish to cor- 
rect the idea contained in an obitu- 
ary of Mr. T. H. Carter, that he, and 
not Mr. Littell, was the originator of 
the Living Age. It is, certainly, nat- 


ural that the proprietors of so valua-. 


True, he had wonderful |. 


ble a periodical, which has borne the 
name of Littell through two hundred 
volumes, should be loth to see the 
honor of its parentage ascribed to 
any other.——“The Medical Arm of 
the Missionary Service” contains 
« Testimonies from the Field,” of the 
value of this form of Christian labor. 


TRUSTING GOD. 


These every-day trials, these cross- 
es and losses, these disappointments, 
bereavements, these pains and wor- 
ries of even the simplest lot and the 
purest—these are what sooner or 
later shake and shiver the strongest 
character. We all tremble under 
them; we tremble almost as much 
sometimes when we only seem to be 
approaching them. If there be any 
way in which one can gird himself 
up so as to bear them, it is worth a 
search to find it. Stoicism is out of 
the question. We are in pain. “The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ 
“A wounded spirit who can bear?” 
And yet we know there are men— 
Paul the apostle, for example—who 
get so far as to be able to say honest- 
ly, “I take pleasure in distress.” It 
must be a wonderful gift to trans- 
mute thorns in the flesh into thanks- 
givings and comforts. 

Singularly enough, the Word of 
God informs us not only that this can 
be-done, but that the simple process 
is within the reach of even the hum- 
blest child of God. Only the condi- 
tion is marvelous; one must be fairly 
afraid in order to be steady. “To 
this man will I look, even to him 
that is poor and of a contrite epirit, 
and trembleth at my Word.” In this 
possession of a filial fear is found 
immediate deliverance from all other 
fear. 

There is one expression which is 
the hardest of all. The mind of a 
mourner has resolution enough to 
bear all present sorrow with a good 
measure of fortitude and resignation. 
But, in spite of himself, there falls 
over him suddenly a horrible sense of 
insecurity, @ misgiving as to every- 
thing that remains, against which he 
finds himself unable to make head. 
A parent loses a child; he fancies 
the other children will go soon. A 
merchant is betrayed by a partner; 
he doubts all mankind. Thus a 
stricken heart forebodes more strokes. 
It is no use to reason about this. 
Some of us have been all through 
that, and it comes to nothing. To 
dread another earthquake is painful; 
but the dread does not shake the 
planet. Yet this trial is unalleviated 
by any common methods of logic we 
can employ. 

No; the only way is to trust God. 
“In the fear of the Lord is strong 
confidence, and his children shall have 
a place of refuge.” One may expect 
a new disclosure from God in any 
moment of new exigency. The disci- 
ples once asked Jesus, “Lord, how is 
it that thou wilt manifest thyself un- 
to us, and not unto the world?” To 
this he made reply, “If a man love 
me, he will keep my words” ; that is, 
“If aman love me, he will fear me.” 
Then he added, “And my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” Here- 
in is the whole secret. In our trials 
there is made to us a disclosure of 
the immediate and near companion- 
ship of God. And the inner expe- 
rience of comfort compensates for 
the outward circumstances giving 
pain. 

We once saw a frightened child out 
in a thunder-storm, caught in the full 
sight of his home. He ran with 
trembling footsteps toward the door. 
On the very threshold he was arrest- 
ed with horror of alarm. There sat 
his mother in full view; could he 
reach her, he was safe. But a more 
blinding flash, accompanied with a 


| peal which seemed to tear the very 


heaveas into banners, transfixed him 
with terror, and rooted him speech- 
less on the spot. But one word from 
those beloved lips dissolved the spell. 
One more step, and his face was buried | 
on the bosom he knew best. And 
then we understood, as never before, 
the inspired symbol, “As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you, saith the Lord.”—Chazs. S. 
Robinson, D. D. 


The census of the United States of 
1890 shows 82,329 criminals in the 
various States and Territories in the 
Union, incarcerated in penitentiaries, 
county jails, city prisons, workhouses, 
ete.; also 14,846 inmates in juvenile 
reformatories. The ratio per 1,000,- 
000 population is given at 1,315. 
When it is admitted that ninety per 
cent. of the crime of the country can 
be traced directly and indirectly to 
alcohol, and that in 1850 the census 
showed the ratio of criminals in the 
United States in the various prisons 
was, to 1,000,000 population, 290, and 
that in fifty years, from 1850 to 1890, 
the ratio had grown to 1,815, does 
it not seem that our statesmen ought 
to give finance a rest, and devote 
some time and attention to morals 
and the cause of crime? 


“What makes you think the world 
is changing?” “ Why, I’ve had a 
bad cold for two whole days and no- 
body has offered me a sure cure for 
it.”--New York Press. 


Trate Father—“Did you ever earn 
a dollar in your life?” Son—*Yes, 
father, several; but you never paid 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 23D. 
DANIEL 1: 8-20. 


Daniel’s Abstinence. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text. — ‘** Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself” (Dan. | 
i; 8), 

Daniel’s was a checkered career, His varied 
experiences brought him now to the highest 
position in the court of an Oriental despot, and 
now to the lowest degradation and perilous im- 
prisonment to which the malice of his enemies 
and the word of an absolute monarch could 
subject him, Like the young man Joseph, his 
prototype in patriarchal times, who passed 
through somewhat similar trials, Daniel was 
endowed by nature with many excellent virtues, 
and was, besides, especially favored by a full 
measure of divine grace. He owed his advance- 
ment in the favor of God, and in the eyes of 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, to a fixed 
and settled determination to do what was right 
at all hazards, There was in him no deviation 
from the straight line of moral rectitude—no 
swerving from the path of duty. As 
we read this life of unflinching integrity, we 
seem to be reading the old familiar story of 
Joseph, with the scene laid in Babylon instead 
of Egypt, and after a lapse of seven centuries. 
Joseph, at «7 years of age, was carried a slave 
into Egypt about B.C. 1726; Daniel, at 18, 
was carried a captive of war into Babylon in 
B. C. 606, Both were well born—one was the 
son of the patriarch Jacob; the other, descend. 
ed from a branch of the family of the kings of 
Judah, Both, by the grace of God, rose high 
in the favor of their masters, and were used of 
God for the workings of his will in heathen 
lands, Both risked their lives ia the defense 
of their integrity; and, strangest of all, both of 
these young men were gifted from God with the 
power of divination, and were exalted to their 
high stations in the courts of kings through this 
power of interpreting dreams. . And we need 
but refer, in passing to the deep heart-piety 
which characterized the life of Daniel when 
surrounded, like Joseph, with all the degrading 
influences of an idolatrous court. His name, 
Daniel—' God is my Judge”—was his motto 
through life. With that constant reminder of 
the all-seeing eye upon him, and with a deep- 
wooted love of God in his heart, he remained 
staunch and true amid all the assaults of temp- 
tation. Let the malice of foes do what it can, 
as for Daniel, ‘‘ He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings; his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord’’ 
(Ps. Cxil: 7)e 

Daniel's Steadfast Purpose (Vs, 8-10). Dan- 
iel ‘* purposed in his heart.” He did not merely 
** make up his mind” as to the propriety of eat- 
ing the king’s food. It was a matter of con- 


‘science with him. There was, apparently, not 


even a doubt in his mind that would give an 
opportunity to discuss the question. It is worth 
something in this world to have a determined 
nature after all. The vacillating soul that is 
carried to and fro by other people’s opinions 
and examples is always in the place of danger. 
Determination, and a conscience quick to see 
the right and the wrong of an act, are the strong 
bulwarks of safety, They proved so to Daniel 
and his three companions away there in Baby. 
lon, and they will prove equally safe to us 
here in California. They were away from Je- 
rusalem, their home, and all its strait-laced cus- 
toms and strict laws—strangers in a strange 
land; and who would notice them when they 
anerely ate what all the others around them did ? 
Besides, they were ordered to eat sueh things 
by one who had the power over their lives. If 
ever they should live to get back to Jerusalem 
again, they could resume the old life of abstem- 
iousness again. Oh, how many souls have 
been lost because they have dallied with sin ! 
They might indulge a little in the wine-cup, 
and leave it whenever it began to leave its 
traces on the face orin the tremor of the frame. 
But what about the eye of God, that sees all 
things? What about the conscious defilement 
that is always felt, though it is hidden from the 
eye of our neighbors? These were the things 
that Daniel thought of, and they are the argu- 
ments that tell with.every right-minded person, 
The point of the whole lesson is to shun every- 
thing that contaminates the soul—meat, drink, 
society, companionships, pursuits, callings, 
conduct, habits; anything, everthing, that pol- 
lutes must be avoided by those who seek to 
please God. The reason why Daniel and his 
comrades refused to eat the food provided by 
the king, and the wine from his table (V. 5), 
arose, doubtless, from their knowing that it 
was the custom among these idolatrous nations 
to consecrate each meal by offering a portion of 
it to the gods, They wovld not eat of that 
which had been offered to idols, They antici- 
pated the spirit of the apostles’ prohibition 
(I Cor, x: 21), and could not ‘‘drink the cup of 
the Lord and the cup of devils,” nor have fel. 
lowship with such as come under divine ven- 
geance (Deut. xxxii: 38). And so these noble 
young men—noble by birth as well as by the 
grace of God, request that they might be spar- 
ed the defilement of eating the king’s food. 
The officer whom the king had set over them 
was afraid of the result; not for them, but for 
his own head. He loved these well-favored 
youths, and wished that they should appear 
comely before Nebuchadnezzar for his own 
safety as well as for theirs. Ah, he had yet to 
learn the story that the world is so slow of 
learning that it is not dainty food, but the 
blessing of God, that develops beauty and 
strength, 

Daniel's Abstemiousness (Vs. 11-16), It was 
a natural and a rational request they had made 


of the steward. An experiment for ten days 


would be sufficient tou prove whether the change 
of diet was beneficial. It was a matter of con. 
science with them, but no less was it an exer” 
cise of faith. They knew that God would re- 


1 ward such faith, and could trust him with the 


Tesult of the trial. The Jews were not forbid- 
den the use of flesh, nor even the juice of the 
grape, so that this had become a question of 
partaking of that which was clean or unclean. 
The flesh, wine and flour were offered to the 
gods of the heathen, but the pulse or vegetables 
were never so offered, Yet, in a measure, 
these, too, were unclean, having been prepared 
by a heathen cook, and grown in heathen soil; 


so that it assumed the proportions of a question ° elry 


of faith, That settled it, once and for all, so 
far as concerned Daniel and his comrades: 
They would not eat of the food from the king’s 
table. The same loyal spirit strengthened 
their hearts which also prompted another loyal 
servant of God to write these words—“‘It is a 
good thing that the heart' be established with 
grace, not with meats” (Heb. xiii:9). Here 
was a strong, resolute, active faith such as God 
delights to honor, These youths profited, no 
doubt, both naturally and spiritually from their 
holy temperance. A heart that is fired with 
such an exalted purpose cannot fail to call down 
upon it the favor of God. From a physiological 

standpoint, it might be shown how that absti- 

nence from flesh, and the adoption of a vegeta- 

ble diet is always more or less conducive toa 

clear eye and a healthy complexion. And 

medical science has demonstrated the fact that 

such self-denial is productive of health and free- 

dom from sickness. But here it is not alone an 

argument on behalf of abstinence in diet, fast- 

ing, or mortification of the flesh; it is rather 

a statement of the result of an active faith in 

God, Daniel and his comrades spoke from the 

truly religious motives of remaining faithful 

and devoted to the covenant God Jehovah. The 

king’s servants took the objectionable foods 

away. Here was at least one good result of their 

steadfast resolve. And the lesson for us to-day 

is that when Satan knows our steadfast, reso- 

lute purpose to do the right so far as it is 

known and revealed to us, then his temptations 

lose their force. The very habits of right liv- 

ing and faithful adherence to God’s commands 

brought the favor of God on Daniel and his 

comrades; and so, at the end of the ten days’ 

trial, these were found ‘‘ fairer and fatter than 

all the children which did eat the portion of 

the king’s meat.” The path of danger to the 

king’s servants was, after all, the path of safety. 

They had no fear of their heads when they saw 

the comely appearance of these youths, while 

to Daniel it was a strong proof of the fact that 

‘*the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 

dom” (Ps, cxi: 10), 

Daniel’s Endowments and Graces (Vs. 17-20), 
A heart that is prepared and ready to serve 
God will be entrusted with the gifts and endow- 
ments necessary for that service. It is, at 
least, remarkable how God bestows all the 
needed strength on those who respond to his 
call to duty. It was the same with Joseph 
when he gave God the glory in the court of 
Pharaoh. The king of Egypt acknowledged 
Joseph’s skill and ability and his possessing the 
favor of God (Gen, xli: 39); so here God gives 
his faithful servants the very things that would 
advance them most in the court of Chaldea— 
‘knowledge and skill in all learning and wis- 
dom,and Daniel had understanding in all visions 
and dreams.” Babylon boasted itself of its su- 
periority in learning. Most of the arts known 
to the ancient world originated there; astrology, 
from which comes our modern astronomy; 
chemistry, too, and other practical sciences, 
The king of Babylon also kept an establish- 
ment of magicians, to whom he sometimes set 
some difficult problems. And when these four 
youths are brought before him, ‘‘he found 
them ten times better than all the magicians 
and astrologers that were in all his realms.” 
‘* Fairer and fatter in flesh” because they did 
not, for conscience’ sake, eat ‘‘ the food offered 
to idols”; ‘* em times better tham all the magi- 
cians” because they obeyed Ged rather than 
man—these are the results of resolute faith and 
obedience to God, The practical lessons which 
may be drawn from this passage are profitable 
both for the life that now is and that which is 
tocome. A life of abstinence from all things 
that tend to defile or enslave not only promotes 
health of body and vigor of mind, but also 
brings down the favor of God upon us. Tem- 
perance, while it frees the mind from all debas- 


become what it was meant to be—a true tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit. A life of purity is also 
a life of happiness; for there is no disease whose 
effects are so baneful as a corrupt conscience, 
What every servant of the Lord should strive 
after is to be ‘‘sanctitied and meet for the 
Master’s use; prepared unto every good work” 
({I Tim. ii; 21). 


the great 


i) SKIN CURE 
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4, Instantly Relieves 


TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the t physi- 
cians fail. CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


fold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap,25c. Potter Drue 
AND CHEM. CORP. Sole Props., Boston. 

‘+ How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marker Sreeet, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, — 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buil 


Also, 121 Post St.. bet. Kearny aud Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISOO. CAL. 


W. SUMMERHAYES 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 


All work warranted. Fine and jew- 
repairing 


a specialty. 


ing habits, also prepares the body that it may | 


| GONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev, C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 13 $9 Post street. Sunday 
services, 11 A. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 Pp, Mm, 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 

P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 - 
street. Sunday services, If A. M. an 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 

street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 

vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 

school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

day, 8 Pp. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rer W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor; residence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday servicés, II A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capita] street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
tor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M,, by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. . Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M. and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P, M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Oounties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena. Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, 572 Twelfth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. 7. M. Haven, 
1329 Hartison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G, Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles, Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M. Mead, San 
acinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
homas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs, F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-~ 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs, Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles, 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 


| Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary ‘street, 


San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
— . re 
t and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
ram, H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
co 


Young Women’s Christian Associa 
1221 O'Farrell street, between 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 


clety.—President — Rev, J. C. Holb 
D.D. Secretary— Rev. J. Warren, 


Sunday - School 
Publishing Society. and 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Barnard. Rev. 

‘ » Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 7: 35 Market street, S. F. 


Con onal Home Missiona~v Soc’y. 
Bible ouse, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—— Rev. J. B, Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esq.  Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


| 1005 Capp street, San Francisco, Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T, Ford, Los Angeles. 
American Missi Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W, Hubbard. Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association, Rev, 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Congregational Church Building 
ety.—Secretary, Rev. L: H. Cobb, DD., 

59 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, 1 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
rancisco, 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 
Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
g tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 


in :-NOVA SOOTIA: ...... 


Always 


Wook 


If we do not have in stosk the yet Fea 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen rer cent. discount ,to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spuns 
Goods, now in stock. : 


— AND 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST . 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisce 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


d 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE: 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safi Scales 
All Kinds Repaired 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 

Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
512 te 516 outlines and 519 Ocm- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


FRED WILSON. 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t, 


SAN FRANCISOO, - 


OAL. 


W. W. CHASE & Co. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


HA 
GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET 
Sam Francisco, 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKT STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, 


A rw 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 


in almost every case. Nothing like it, Works 
like charm, 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
_ 1006 MARKET St,, opp. Fifth St. 


@ D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


TELEPHON® 5219, _ Ban Francisco 


GHURGH BELLS 


T METAL, (COPPER AN 


ORE, MR 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


FURN, 
SCHOOL & OTH 
&C 
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Mineral Land Agency 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CaL. 


[ Wepwespay, Sepremser 12, 1894. 


— 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal, 


TAKE NoTice—LJBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, September 12, 1894. 


THREE AUSPICIOUS HOURS AT BEL- 
MONT, 


It was a happy thought that 
prompted the Congregational Club 


_ to hold a picnic at Belmont on Satur- 


day last. Evidently, it was a pop- 
ular suggestion, for over a hundred 
acted upon it. Those that had ever 
visited the spot knew that the place 
and the hospitality would be charm- 
ing. Those that went for the first 
time will surely vote to accept an- 
other invitation. The only regret 
that was expressed was that the brief 
time between the trains prevented 
the visitors from seeing much that 
there is to see. 

But the real fitness of the sugges- 
tion lay in the opportunity thus af- 
forded for so many members of the 
Club to take a glimpse, if only that, 
of the noble school that has gathered 
into itself the hopes and promise 
which once were cherished concern- 
ing the academy at Oakland. It is 
very important that the ties which 
have been formed between the edu- 
cators there and the lovers of super- 
ior education among the churches 
should be close and hearty; enthusi- 
astic, indeed. It only requires mu- 
tual acquaintance to secure this en- 
thusiasm. The amplitude and 
beauty of the provision for the school 
already secured are occasion not only 
for satisfaction, but surprise. For, in 
a few years only has been accom- 
plished, without any millionaire en- 
dowment either, what elsewhere has 
taken many decades to establish. 
At least three sons of Phillips Acad- 
emy were there on Saturday who 
looked around with admiration as 
they were reminded of the compar- 
ative meagerness of external equip- 
ment which that famous institution 
had acquired in their day, even 
though it had then existed for more 
than half a century. 

It was gratifying to be told, also, 
that some of the most substantial en- 
largements made within the last year 
have been made possible through the 
funds transferred from the Moses 
Hopkins endowment of 1882. The 
hall that receives his name perpet- 
uates in part the memory of that 
notable hour in the story of the sem- 
inary, when a sudden light broke 
through a dark cloud. Although the 
two institutions are now in the con- 
trol of separate incorporations, yet 
the historic link that connects the 
past with the present is never, we 
trust, to fail of appreciative recogni- 
tion. Beyond any peradventure, the 
service of Mr. and Mrs. Reid, in the 
founding and building of Belmont, 
is sure of grateful memorial among 
us. The two points suggested by 
Mr. Reid, on which he laid stress, 
deserve all the emphasis which they 
have in his own heart. One of these 
is the erection of a building which 
shall be sacred to the exerciscs of 
worship and of religious and moral 
instruction. The other is a large 
pecuniary endowment for scholar- 
ships, the avails of which shall put 
these opportunities of thorough 
training within the reach of boys who 
otherwise could never hope to enjoy 
them. 


In the introductory pages of Small 
and Vincent's new text-book on the 
“Study of Society,” the authors warn 


us of the danger arising just now “in | 


the possibility that certain mystical 
preachers will be mistaken for sociolo- 
gists, with the result that people who 


- gre now accusers of society will be 


encouraged in their assaults, and that 
good men, who are also acquainted 
with affairs, will be driven to distrust 
of religion as a social guide, and of 
all social philosophy except a policy 
of indifference and inaction. The 
most mischievous social doctrinaires 
among us are not theoretical anar- 
chists who attack social order direct- 
ly, but those zealous prophets of 
righteousness who teach that the only 
reason why the kingdom of God can- 
not be established on earth to-morrow | 


is that Christians will not put their 
knowledge of social principles to 
practice.” This warning, it is to be 
presumed, is lifted up, not to discour- 
age mystic preachers, and certainly 
not zealous prophets of righteousness, 
but to induce such men to know the 
exact problems in their complexity 
before they proceed to reform the 
world in one day. 


Does not an ordinary observer in 
California get the impression that the 
Lord’s Day rest and sacredness are 
steadily losing ground in the convic- 
tions and habits of the people? Yet 
the seventeenth report of the Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance 
seems to show that steady progress is 
making on the continent of Europe 
in the direction of better observance 
of the day. In Belgium all postage 
stamps have printed on them “not to 
be delivered on Sunday.” If one 
does wish a letter delivered, he must 
tear off those words. In Paris postal 
deliveries have been reduced one- 
half on Sunday. In Holland and 
Switzerland no newspapers are issued. 
In Italy a congress of workingmen’s 
societies in 1892 voted in favor of 
obligatory Sunday rest. In Norway 
the sale of alcoholic liquors is prohj- 
bited from 5 pv. m. Saturday till 8 a. t. 
Sunday morning. In Sweden crews 
of vessels are released from unneces- 
sary work-on Sundays. Movements 
of such sort as these are regarded in 
those old lands as movements for the 
protection and liberation of the la- 
boring classes. In many circles in 
our land the effort to preserve the 
ancestral sacredness of the Sabbath 
is stigmatized as as interference with 
freedom. 


Of all plain speech having in it a 
noble indignation in behalf of virtue, 
commend us to the letter of Mary 
Desha to the men and women of the 
Blue Grass. The Japanese Presby- 
terians suspended Tamura from the 
ministry because he laid his finger on 
the foul spot in Japanese social life. 
We do not know whether any presby- 
tery or synod in Kentucky has any 
spiritual jurisdiction of Miss Desha. 
But she has certainly laid her lady 
fingers upon her native State, when 
she says “the plain truth is, that of 
all immoral delegations in Congress, 
that of Kentucky has the reputation 
of being the worst.” Now, perhaps, 
the State pride will lead somebody 
to vote the wrong way, so as to re- 
sent this stain upon the fair name of 
a brave commonwealth! Neverthe- 
less, let woman make her voice heard 
till low and lecherous life is shamed 
out of our public men. 


Admission Day very _ properly 
brings out the native sons. In a 
special sense, the State which came 
into the Union, when the eldest of 
them began to see the light, belongs 
to them to love, and to preserve, and 
to defend. The commonwealth that 
is to be will be what they make it. 
It was a matter of congratulation at 
Belmont on Saturday that the founda- 
tions of education had been laid so 
well, and that the progress has be- 
come so marked. Particular note 
was made of the fact that towards a 
thousand young people were entering 
this year on the first year’s course in 
the two universities. Such a number 
of educated citizens, as such a fact 
promises, is itself full of encourage- 
ment. But what a serious problem 
it presents to the Christian Ohurch! 
What position will these coming 
citizens take on the great moral 
questions of the day and age? Will 
they be deeply, intelligently, and 
devotedly loyal to Christ? Will any 
reasonable proportion of them be- 
come leaders of the Church, ministers 
at its altars? Whatis the tone as to 
these highest themes, which they are 
receiving as the swift years fly? 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Professor W. M. Ramsay of Aber- 
deen will give this month lectures at 
Auburn Seminary on “St. Paul’s 
Travels”—the narrative, its author- 
ship and date. As the Professor has 
acquired very marked reputation in 
consequence of his work published 
last year, these lectures, which, after 
having been repeated at Mansfield 
College, England, will be printed, 
and are likely to be eagerly wel- 
comed.—tThe present chaplain of 
the United States Senate, Rev. W. H. 
Milburn, who is blind, first became 
chaplain so long ago as 1857. It 
has been suggested that, most likely, 
the attempt in Wisconsin to get a so- 


cial heresy fastened upon Professor 


various parties. They let good men 


Ely is due to the same sort of politi- 
cal bias which hounded Dr. Bascom 
on account of his prohibition views 
from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity——_On the Sunday of the week 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the mem- 
bers held the usual annual meeting 
for prayer, led by Major Hotchkiss, 
Secretary of the Geological Section. 
——A great deal has been said in 
twenty years of the evil arising from 
the increasing number of sects. Yet 
within that double decade the sects 
registered in England have increased 
from 175 to 276. 


A saloon man, a neighbor, to whom 
I was complaining the other day 
about his business, said: “Yes, I 
know, but I have a legal right to 
carry it on. 
doing bnsiness under the laws of the 
city.” Ah, did not that grind me, and 
shame me? I am a law-abiding 
citizen, and this saloon-keeper stands 
by my side, and says he is a law- 
abiding citizen, and a respectable 
man. What a shame that a man can 
carry on such a business under the 
law, and bolster himself up in this 
way, when his conscience tells him he 
is doing wrong! Should not every 
good man do everything he can to 
make the saloon an unlawful thing? 
I think so, and vote so, as far as I 
can. My business and the saloon- 
keeper's to have the same legal 
standing? Horrible! I saw police- 
men dragging a helpless drunkard 
along the street the other evening, by 
taking hold of his collar—he was on 
his back. But these vile saloons on 
every corner legally get men drunk, 
so that they can’t walk, and then the 
police drag them into court, and the 
court fines them. What an awful 
legal business all round! 


Walking down Market street the 
other day, I entered into conversa- 
tion with a stranger—an old Cali- 
fornian, and evidently successful, 
and it was easy to see the reason 
why, for I found out that he was an 
enemy to the saloon. He said he 
asked some one, who was in its favor, 
to tell him one good thing that it 
did, and he would give up his opposi- 
tion, but he could not tell the one 
good thing. I asked the same ques- 
tion a few days later, and got for a 
reply “that it furnished employment 
for a great many people.” But what 
employment! Many people steal, but 
what an employment! So there are 
many incendiaries, many make and 
circulate bad books and papers, 
many scatter disease, and spread 
death and hell in their pathway. 
Employment! Yes, saloon-keepers 
are employed in making a living by 
ruining others. It is a mean, vile, 
lazy, contemptible business, which has 
not one redeeming quality about it, 
or, if there is, will some one tell us 
what it is ? 


But if you attempt to interfere 
with this liquor business you will 
have a time of it. The Anti-Dive 
Association got some good laws 
through the Board of Supervisors 
two years ago, in this city, and, stirr- 
ed up by the grand jury; the police 
and police commissioners have been 
trying more faithfully of late to ,en- 
force them. The commissioners are 
refusing to license some old offenders, 
like the proprietor of the vile Bella 
Union, and the police are arresting 
some who violate the “side-entrance” 
law. But the saloon men are fight- 
ing this “interference.” -They are 
employing the sharpest lawyers in 
the city, and they have organized to 
elect supervisors in November, who 
will repeal obnoxious laws and do 
their bidding. They don’t care who 
else is voted for, or what party you 
sustain, if you elect supervisors, and 
legislators, and other officers who 
will help their cursed business. They 
have money, and numbers, and or- 
ganization. They will hurt the bus- 
iness of every man who opposes them. 
They are too shrewd to organize an 
avowed liquor party; that would be 
too black and horrid, and would not 
carry. They will work inside the 


be elected to offices about which they 
do not care; they make trades, and 
work their men in. Good people all 
over the State, we must meet these 
defiant, heartless, wicked men, and 
defeat their schemes. Different places 
and circumstances will require differ- 
ent ways. Nominate and elect good 
men; don’t mind the party so much. 
Pool your issues, and remember that 
God is on our side. 

The Star, published in this city by 
James H. Barry, editor and propri- 
etor, has, for its motto: 

‘* For the Cause that lacks assistance, 

’Gainst the Wrongs that need resistance, 

For the Good that we can do,” 
And yet that same paper has a large 
beer advertisement every week. Mr. 
Barry professes to be a great reform- 
er, and wants to turn the rascals out; 
but he tells his readers where there 
is beer which “acknowledges no 
equal.” Beer-drinking is a national 
curse, and a State curse, and the 
curse of this city. Oh! the misera- 
ble inconsistency of fighting minor 
evils, and encouraging the drink evil 
with which all other evils make no 


I pay my license. I am} 


The opening services in the new 
building of the San Francisco Y. M. 
CO. A. are being held this week. There 
were devotional meetings Sunday 
morning. In the afternoon there was 
a large meeting of the young men, 
followed by a Christian Endeavor 
meeting. On Monday until 3 P. ™. 
the building was open to inspection. 
At that hour in the large hall most 
interesting exercises were held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. J. Valentine, 
First Vice-President, who made an 
excellent and manly Christian speech. 
Rev. F. B. Pullan read Ps. cxviii, and 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond offered prayer. 
Secretary H. J. McCoy read the finan- 
cial statement. In the absence of 
President Geo. W. Gibbs, chair- 
man of the Building Committee, 
Mr. Rollo V. Watt read Mr. Gibbs’ ad- 
dress, and turned over the building 
to Mr. A. B. Forbes, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, giving him the 
key of the building. Mr. Forbes, 
with appropriate words, received the 
key, and gave it in charge to Secre- 
tary McCoy. Rev. Dr. E. R. Dille 
ably and eloquently addressed the 
meeting. A beautiful consecration 
hymn, written by Hayes C. French, 
M.D., for the occasion, was sung by 
the audience to the tune “America.” 
We give it in another column. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
| From the statement made at opening of the 
Y. M, C. A, Building.) 

Lot, corner Mason and Ellis streets, 
cost, $105,517.37; entire cost of the 
property, including the lot, $341,- 
480.37. 

Cash donations from $1 to the high- 
est gift from Mr. Geo. W. Gibbs of 
$40,000, $136,057.93; received from 
mortgage of the old buiding, and 
other sources, so that the total re- 
ceipts are $294,150.58. Total expend- 
iture to date, $292,650.58. The pres- 
ent debt on the institution is about 
$65,000. Itis hoped that this amount 
will be secured by January 1, 1895, 
and that then the property will be 


dedicated free of debt. 


A COURSE IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
AT THE PACIFIC THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY. 


Arrangements have been ‘made for 
a sixteen weeks’ course in applied 
sociology during the first half-year 
of seminary work. It is the feeling 
of those connected with the direction 
of the institution, that this being a 
subject which is discussed and 
thought upon more than almost any 
other at the present time, and with 
regard to which there is much loose 
thinking, and no small amount of 
thinking which is mischievous, it is 
exceedingly important that all those 
who are to stand in places of in- 
fluence, such asthe preacher occupies, 
should be more thoroughly instruct- 
ed upon it than the average minister 
has been in the past. Accordingly, 
the present arrangement has been 
effected as the best which is possible 
for the time being, but with the hope 
of being able, in the near future, to 
realize something much more com- 
prehensive and which shall be a per- 
manent department. 

The basis of this year’s work will 
be a course of lectures designed, on 
the theoretical side, to help students 
to see in social institutions living and 
and developing organisms. The 
problems of social pathology and 
philanthropology will be especially 
dwelt upon, and the economic results 
of ecclesiastical activity so far as 
they can be clearly apprehended and 
definitely stated will be pointed out. 
The good and bad influences of 
church charities medieval and modern, 
will be considered at some length, 
including the effects of interdenomi- 
national competition through chari- 
ties. 

Following the lecture, at each ses- 
sion, there will be a quiz and class 
discussion of text-book work and 
assigned reading, and reports from 
members of the class on special 
topics of investigation assigned to 
individual members. As examples 
of the class of topics to be given for 
such investigation may be named: 
“The Relief of the Poor in Alameda 
County,” “Dependent Children in 
California,” “How Funds are Raised 
for Charities in San Francisco,” “The 
Organization of Charities in Cali- 
fornia,” etc. 

Professor Amos G. Warner of the 
Department of Economics and Social 
Science in Stanford University was, 
some months ago, secured to conduct 
the course. Being one of the most 
eminent teachers in the department 
of applied charity in the country, 
having had extensive experience also 
as General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, 
and Superintendent of Charities for 
the District of Columbia, the Semin- 
ary felt itself extraordinarily fortu- 
nate in being able to command his 
services. Unhappily, however, Pro- 
fessor Warner has, within the past 
two weeks, been forbidden by his 
physicians to engage in any outside 
work, and obliged even to surrender 
a large part of his regular duties in 
the University. The Seminary au- 
thorities were smitten with dismay 
when this intelligence came, and for 
a time knew not which way to tarn. 
They have, however, been enabled 
to make an arrangement by which 
the course will go on with compara- 
tively little loss. Mr. O. K. Jenness, 


comparison. 


A.M., a post-graduate student in the 


De t of Economics and Social 
Science, under Professor Warner, and 
who has been engaged to take half 
of Professor Warner’s work at Stan- 
ford University, will also supply his 
place with our institution. 

The course, to remain as already 
marked out, will continue under Pro- 
fessor Warner’s personal direction, ' 
the chief difference under the new 
arrangement being that Mr. Jenness 
will represent Professor Warner in 
the classroom. This is regarded as 
not only the best thing which could 
be done under the circumstances, } 
but as an arrangement altogether 
good. The fact that Mr. Jenness 
has been selected to relieve Professor 
Warner of work in Palo Alto is the 
highest testimonial of his capability. 

The introductory lecture will be 
given Thursday, September 13th, at 
3 Pp. M., at the Seminary, to be follow- 
ed weekly by the others on the same 
day of the week and at the same 
hour. All pastors and other inter- 
ested persons, whether mea or wom- 
en, are cordially invited to attend 
this course, which will be free to all 
comers. K. MoLgan, 

President of Seminary. 


CITIZENS AT THE PRIMARIES. 


Within ten days the Republican 
and Democratic parties will hold in 
San Francisco primary elections for 
delegates to their respective municipal 
conventions. These conventions will 
nominate city officers for the next 
two years. The character of the 
nominees will depend, in large meas- 
ure, upon the personal character of 
the delegates to the conventions. 
For the welfare of our city, our 
homes, our schools, it is the moral 
duty of every citizen to take part in 
municipal conventions when practica- 
ble. Good citizens do good esrvice in 
standing as delegates to these con- 
ventions. Men who decline to let 
their names stand, on the ground 
that they will have nothing to do 
with politics, are personally respon- 
sible for much political corruption. 

Not every good citizen has oppor- 
tunity to be a delegate to a municipal 
convention; but it is every man’s duty 
to vite for proper delegates, to that 
extent purifying the political atmos- 
phere. 

Primary elections, provided for by 
law, have acquired a bad name, be- 
cause good citizens have neglected 
their duty, and unscrupulous men 
have taken active part in them. In 
a district containing a thousand Re- 
publican voters, if one-half fail to 
vote at the Republican primary, it is 
possible for a few rascals to elect to 
a convention by fraudulent means an 
undesirable set of delegates. The 
same may be said of our Democratic 
friends. 

Let us make an effort to end this 
state of things. Shall we have worthy 
candidates for office in November, or 
unworthy candidates? The action of 
citizens before the primaries and at 
the primaries should decide. _ Have a 
voic3 in nominating proper delegates. 
Rally at the polls. Respectable vot- 
ers, when they turn out to a man, 
largely outnumber fraudulent voters. 
Vote early. See that every man of 
your party residing in your district 
votes early at the primary next week. 
Make it a personal matter. See that 
nobody votes often in one day. Lend 
your aid in every way to insure a 
clean vote at the primary. Now is 
the time to work. The times demand 


men—vigilant a men of energy. 
orris Marcus. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


The General Association of Califor- 
nia will hold its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting Tuesday, October 9th, at 
10 a. u., with the First Congregation- 
al church of Grass Valley. Each 
Congregational church in Central and 
Northern California and Nevada is 
entitled to two delegates, and one 
additional delegate for each fifty 
members in excess of one hun- 
dred. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. F. B. Pullan of San Fran- 
cisco on the evening of the same day. 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 


TransportaTion.—No printed forms 
for securing special rates will be is- 
sued this year as formerly. Minis- 
ters and their wives will be entitled 
to half-fare rates by applying to the 
general office direct, or through the 
agent of the local office. It is im- 
portant that the application be made 
at once. Lay delegates can secure 
two-third rates by paying full fare 
going, and taking a receipt from the 
agent selling the ticket. From San 
Francisco to Girass Valley the fare is 


‘$6.80. The train will leave San 


Francisco via Benicia Monday, 7 a. m., 
and arrive in Grass Valley at 4:30 p. u. 
W. 


Talking with a gentleman at our 
table in the restaurant the other day 
on the liquor business, he said: “I 
know all about it; I kept a saloon 
once for a year. I would sooner go 
to jail than keep a saloon, The men 
who spent their money and their 
lives, and the women, too!” The mem- 
ory of that year was, evidently, very 
unpleasant. And no wonder. 


The General Association of Cal- 
ifornia will meet at Grass Valley, 
October 9th. The General Associa- 
tion of Southern California will meet 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Pactric: We pass on pleasant 
pavements, or through shady country- 
walks this holy Sabbath morning 
from grateful family altars to comely 
temples of praise, and our hearts are 
glad. In a wide section of Minneso- 
ta, homes are swept by fearful fire, the 
bells, which summoned to worship, 
are melted in the dust of charred 
and blackened altars, and the clay 
temples of the devout souls are has- 
tily put in unknown graves. Hun- 
dreds have been hurried into eter- 
nity, and thousands of their dear 
ones looking up to heaven this morn- 
ing from tent doors, from rude 
booths and barracks, perhaps wonder 
if God is love, and why he withheld 
the rain and let the fire demon work 
his cruel ravages. Unless we know 
personal cases of need where it is du- 
ty and privilege alike to help, send- 
ing our aid to the care of the sore of 
need, what can we do but pray at 
church and family altar that heaven’s 
balm may be spread abundantly on 
this wide blister of fiery sorrow? 
Minnesota’s golden grain will feed 
the hungry, her great mills send lum- 
ber from adjacent unscarred forests, 
the snow will soon whiten the dread- 
ful blackness, melting snow will fll 
the rivers and streams, the enriched 
earth will be green again, homes will 
rise with new altars of devotion, 
time will soften sorrows, men will 
think of eternity. Trust God that 
his ministers will, by another Thanks- 
giving, find silver linings even to 
these dense clouds of blackness. 
Heaven grant it! O, lovely land of 
lakes and sunshine, home of great 
hearts, pattern in many movements 
for and in the kingdom of God, land 
of snow and ice, yet of glowing altars 
and happy fire-sides, may my God 
supply all your need according to his 
ps7 in glory by Christ Jesus our 
Lord 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


I guess I'll print the little speech I 
would have made—the last one on 
the program—the speech the assem- 
bly lost—Oh! sorrow irreparable. 
The speech I sweat through two 
hours in the banqueting-room, hurt- 
ing my lunch, making me seem unso- 
cial to my table-mates, and then didn’t 
get off. You know how it is your- 
selves, brethren; you have been there. 
To whom shall be charged the stor- 
ed-up fire—never spent? Who will 
calm my accelerated heart beats? 
Friends noted my perspiring brow, 
but never knew what mighty thoughts 
I was repressing. But here’s the 
speech, and I have less time to write 
it than I had to prepare it—eight 
times less: 

“Mr. President, if this Congrega- 
tional Club is to have an annual out- 
ing at beautiful Belmont, please in- 
struct the Secretary at your right to 
enter my name as & candidate, and if 
my name is not against me as mak- 
ing confusion, please vouch for me as 
@ loyal Congregationalist. If this 
club is to be a lever of usefulness, 
not counting it a costly junketing 
trip, but a rural delight to come to 
such an arbor of beauty as this, 
to lift a church out of despond- 
ency, to start it to build in the 
right place, and in the right time 
and spirit of fellowship, I doubly 
long to belong to it. We do not 
honor the Pilgrims, by a costly ban- 
quet and eloquent speeches at Fore- 
fathers’ Day, unless all the year we 
try to emulate their deeds of heroism 
and patriotism. 

2. This school has captured us. 
California has no more beautiful spot 
for a boys’ preparatory school. This 
surprising lunch, these genial, hearty, 
courteous waiters, these clear-eyed, 
matronly ladies, these prompt and 
resolute teachers who rally in such 
an American spirit to meet the unex- 
pected raid on them, and double the 
number they expected, are with 
Head-master Reid—a man of such 
noble ambition, just the faculty to 
take the most promising boys of our 
commonwealth and start them for an 
uncommon and glorious manhood. 
Some high-ranking visitor to the lit- 
tle republic of Sparta said to some 
loyal Spartan who stood by the be- 
ginnings of the little state, “Where 
are your walls?” If I had been 
trained for college at Belmont I 
could have called these Lacedxmo- 
nian names. (The boys are laughing 
at me.) Looking on his little army of 
citizens, every man a patriot and a 
fighter, he said, “These are the walls 
of Sparta and every man a brick.” 
The specimen bricks. we saw all 
about us pledge to a moral certainity 
the splendid superstructure to rise 
thereon. 

3. A pat and appropriate story— 
just the wind up and dinner-digester. 
Don't you hope you may get it? I 
think I'll save it. 

MAYFLOWER. 


After the struggle with Mayflower 
Mission I’m off for Mayflower church, 
Monterey bay, Santa Clara Valley 
Association. “All this and heaven, 
too.” Epwis Sypyzy Wu1ams. 


On our second page is the adver- 
tisement of the “Sanitas Grape Food.” 
[t is as there represented. We know 
it from experience. The grape is a 
splendid fruit, and in this form we 
can have its healthful nourishment 
the year round. There is nothing so 


at Los Angeles, October 9th. : 


good at the communion table, and 
it is a delicious beverage at home. 
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Religions Leis. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Professor W. W. Lovejoy address- 
ed the last Monday Club on“A Three 
Month’s Sojourn in the Hawaiian 
Islands.” He spoke of the popula- 
tion, the government, the schools, 
and the churches, and showed him- 
self a good observer, who has drawn 
wise conclusions from his observa- 
tions. He was asked many questions. 
The members of the Club are, evident- 
ly, greatly interested in the affairs of 
this young republic, and their in- 
terest is increasing, and they are glad 
to receive any new information from 
a reliable source, such as Professor 
Lovejoy. Some of them have been 
to the Islands, and more want to go. 
They are sorry to learn that living 
is expensive in Honolulu, more so 
than in this city. Rev. Walter Frear, 
so long the pastor of our church in 
Honolulu, always has a good word 
for the Islands, and aided much in 
the discussion last Monday. 

Rev. F. B. Perkins will present the 
subject next Monday; viz, “Law of 
Christian Marriage.” The Club will 
meet in the new Y. M.C. A. Build- 
ing; recollect the hour—1:30 Pp. m.; 
visitors are welcome. Among the 
visitors last Monday was Mrs. T. J. 
Dexter of Woodland. 


Rev. Dr. C.O. Brown preached an 
excellent Y. M. C. A. sermon in the 
First church in this city in the morn- 
ing. At night his lecture on “Oliver 
Cromwell and English Liberties” 
well filled the house. Doubtless, the 
theme next Sunday night will have a 
large hearing—‘“Samuel Adams and 
Faneuil Hall.” 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached a Y. 
M. C. A. sermon in the Fourth church 
at night, and followed it with an 
after-meeting, when one asked pray- 
ers for himself and many for young 
men friends. It was geod to see so 
many young people present at this 
good and practical service. 


Rev. E. J. Williams gave a lecture 
at Olivet church last Thursday even- 
ing, taking for his subject, “Around 
the World in Eighty Minutes,” being 
a graphic account of the most strik- 
ing scenes and incidents in a recent 
trip around the world. There was a 
large audience present, and Brother 
Williams was humorous, pathetic, and 
eloquent by turns, and always enter- 
taining and instructive. A bag of 
“curios,” gathered from many coun- 
tries; exhibited and explained after 
the lecture, added much to the inter- 
est. Brother Williams also gave a 
missionary address on Sunday even- 
ing, speaking on his experiences and 
impressions in heathen lands, and 
made a strong and touching appeal 
for the missionary spirit and service. 
‘Two by letter were received to this 
church last Sabbath week. 


It was Home Mission Sunday in 
Bethany church. Dr. Pond preached 
on “Cities as Fields of Home Mis- 
sion Endeavor.” A _ collection was 
taken which will amount to $125. 
In the evening the eighth sermon in 
the series on Joseph was “The Story 
of Joseph in Its Contact with In- 
scripiions and Monuments.” Mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Society 
brought their lunches to church, and 
went after the Sabbath-school to a 
meeting at the Presidio, and from 
there to the meeting in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall and to the home church in 
the evening. 

Rev. H. W. Tubb preached four 
times on Sunday; but that is nothing 
unusual for him. 


Dr. McLean’s sermon in the First 
Oakland church was from the Sun- 
day-school lesson, “Christ Cleansing 
the Temple.” How good it is to 
preach from these Sunday-school les- 
sons! The minds and hearts of the 
people, old and young, are full of 
them, or ought tobe. But too much 
of the study in the classes is super- 
ficial; the time is short. The words 
and deeds of our blessed Lord need 
more attention, and wise is the pas- 
tor who still holds the attention 
where it is somewhat enlisted, and ex- 
plains more fully what needs more 
explanation, and presses the truth 
home. | 

Rev. O. W. Lucas at the Fourth 
church took his text from the Sun- 
day-school lesson—“Ye must be born 
again.” 

Rev. J. H. Goodell, back from his 
vacation, preached to his Market- 
street church people on “ Discipline 
from Suffering.” In the evening he 
narrated experiences while away, 
such as befitted the hour. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger, at Plymouth- 
avenue church, preached in his series 
to young people on “The Use of 
Time.” 

Rev. A. K. Crawford preached in 
our church at Lorin in the morning. 
Our Sunday-school there has just 
bought about one hundred copies of 
“Wannamaker’s Living Hymns.” 


Rev. Dr. Charles Van Norden sup- 
plied our church at Sacramento. 


Rev. S. M. Dodge supplied our 
church at Haywards. 


On Sunday, August 12th, three 
united with the Redwood City church, 
two of them of profession of faith and 
one by letter. On Sunday evening, 
August 19th, the Sunday-school had 
a Morning Star service, at which time 
the children took over eighty shares 
of the stock. 


EASTERN. 

After a pastorate of forty years 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher has retired 
from Park church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sarah O. Little has resigned 
the position of matron of the Oberlin 
Missionary Home, and is succeeded 
by Mrs. A. B. Allen. 

The two hundreth anniversary of 
the organization of the church in 
Middleboro, Mass., was celebrated 
August 26th and 27th. Many re- 


occasion. The address was by Hon. 
Thomas Weston, whose father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather and great- 
great-grandfather were members of 
this church. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


The First Congregational church, 
Santa Cruz, J. A. Cruzan pastor, held 
its thirty-seventh annual meeting 
September 5th. The reports showed 
a live, vigorous condition in all the 
different organizations. ‘The church 
numbers 373, there having been 19 
accessions during the year. Death 
has transferred eight of the mem- 
bers, the largest number in any one 
year in the history of the church. 
The Christian Endeavor Society has 
three sections—the Senior, with 112 
members, the Junior, with 31, and 
the Chinese, with 19. Santa Cruz, 
during the year past, has felt the fi- 
nancial depression very severely, the 
railroad strike coming at the height 
of the vacation season, being espe- 
cially detrimental, as it prevented 
the usual incoming of summer vis- 
itors. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, there was raised for all pur- 
poses by the different organizations 
of the church the sum of $4,643.09. 
Of this amount, $3,017.14 was expend- 
ed in the current expenses of the 
different organizations, and $1,625.95 
in missionary and benevolent work— 
the largest amount for this line of 
work given by the church for years. 
Of these missionary funds, $143 was 
given to foreign work and $633.30 to 
the work in America, and $858.65 to 
local benevolent work. The annual 
meeting was very largely attended, 
and was followed by a delightful so- 
cial reunion. 

Sunday, September 9th, was ob- 
served as “Raily Day.” At the morn- 
ing hour Pastor Cruzan preached an 
earnest, practical sermon to a large 
audience on “Loyalty to Duty.” This 
was followed by a “rally” of the Sun- 
day-school, held in the large audi- 
torium, at which 220 of the 263 en- 
rolled members of .the school were 
present, and nearly 200 visitors from 
the church and congregation. At 
the evening hour the three sections 
of the Christian Endeavor Society 
held their “rally.” The Senior Sec- 
tion had a very impressive installa- 
tion of their newly-elected officers, 
and addresses were made by Miss 
Mary Perkins, Superintendent of the 
Junior Section, Pon Tong, Superin- 
tendent of the Chinese Section, Mr. 
Edward Evans from the Senior Sec- 
tion, and Pastor Cruzan. An orches:- 
tra of thirteen pieces, composed of 
members of the Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor Society, added to 
the enjoyment of the day by some 
excellent music. “Rally Sunday” was 
a marked and successful day for the 
First Congregational church of Santa 
Cruz. 


MEETINGS IN PESCADERO. 


The revival meetings in Pescadero, 
of which Superintendent Harrison 
gave so pleasant an account in last 
week’s Paciric, closed on Sunday even- 
ing, August 26th. The pastor of the 
Redwood City church, and three of 
the members were present all the 
time, and assisted the pastor and 
members of the Pescadero church in 
the meetings. There were two meet- 
ings each day, and nearly every 
home in the town was visited, and 
the claims of Christ were personally 
present there. The pastor of the M. 
E. Church most cordially united in 
the work, and to those of us who 
were there it seemed that such 
emphasis had been placed upon the 
claims of the gospel of Christ as must 
be continuously helpful to the cause 
of Christ in the community. — 

Do you ask for results? They 
were not hard to find. Some seven 
professed Christians, who, by God’s 
/grace, took an advanced stand for 
Christ, and were enabled to both 
speak and pray in rublic, and who 
could speak to neighbors and friends 
of what Christ had been to them; 
some eight bright conversions, and 
about fifteen who said they wanted to 
be Christians, were the numerical 
results of the meetings. To those who 
were assisting from outside, however, 
it seemed that not the quantity, but 
the quality of the work was the most 
important matter. The earnestness 
of the church, the cordial apprecia- 
tion of the people, the quivering lips, 
the trembling eyes, the faltering 
prayers, the strong and manly stand 
of .several, all bespoke the deep 
growth in grace that can only come 
from the sowing of the Word of 
God. 

And right here let me say that it 
was true in Pascadero, as I believe it 
is usually true, that a revival came 
because the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple had been prepared for it. The 
pastor assured me that, for months 
past, the prayer-meetings have been 


| growing in size and fervor, and the 


turned to be present on this great. 


| Young People’s Society had been do- 
ing efficient work. . 

Another result of the meetings is 
the resolution on the part of several 


reach out, by Young People’s So- 
cieties and Sunday-schools, to several 
adjacent districts, in which, at present, 
there are no religious services held. 
In blessing others, may they them- 
selves be blessed, is the prayer of 
Tae Herpers. 
Repwoop, Sept. 7, 1894. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BY MRS. W. C. POND. 


Sarah Edwards Henshaw was born 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and died in Oak- 
land, Cal., August 30, 1894, aged 70 
years 11 months and 11 days. She 
was @ descendent, in the fifth genera- 
tion, of President Jonathan Edwards 
and of Robert Ogden. She was a 
gifted woman and carefully educated. 
From her earliest years, she exhibit- 
ed marked literary tastes, which were 
not only cultivated and admired in 
her native State, but were frequently 
called on while living in Chicago and 
since coming to this Coast. 

Her life was devoted to charitable 
as well as to literary pursuits. Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, she was 
an associate manager of the Chicago 
Sanitary Commission, and was elect- 
ed by that Commission to write the 
history of its labors. This she did in 
a work entitled, “ Our Branch and Its 
Tributaries.” She was the author of 
a volume of poems, and of various 
contributions to current literature. 
She was also a member of many char- 
itable organizations, in the work of 
which she ever took the deepest in- 
terest. 

During the early years of the exist- 
ence of our Board, she was among 
the most active of our Executive 
Committee. She was one of our Vice- 
Presidents, and the first editress 
of “Our Column” in Tue Paciric. 
Some of us will never forget the rare 
productions of her pen. They were 
“ inestimable to us for inspiration and 
quickening” when they first appeared 
in print, and many times since they 
have been of great help to us. 

Her article on “Ten Years 
Old and Under,” published in 
Tue Paciric of May 4, 1876, I 
would like to copy in full. It 
pertains to work among children. 
She says: “ For some time it has been 
borne in upon me to urge the moth- 
ers interested in our societies to set 
the children to work in the cause 
which we have at heart. It is not 
merely for the help they can give us, 
though this is by no means inconsid- 
erable. As a means of educating the 
little ones into a habit of self-denial, 
into the joy of doing for others, as a 
training process for the children 
themselves, such work is invaluable. 
It is estimated that there are ten mil- 
lions of children in our country of 
about ten years of age. Five or six 
years will see all these children near- 
ly grown up. Think of it—only five 
or six years to work in; to sow the 
seed, to till the soil, to shape the 
taste, to mould the mind! How the 
Christian heart longs, in thinking 
of them, that they should grow up 
intelligent, practical workers for the 
good and the true—a blessing to 
their own country and to the world!” 

At our first anniversary, twenty 
years ago, Mrs. Henshaw prepared 
and read a paper entitled, “The Rela- 
tion of Women to the Work of Mis- 
sions.” It was afterwards printed in 
the form of a leaflet with reports of 
our Secretary and Treasurer. These 
are the closing sentences of tha 
article: 

“California Christians are all mis- 
sionaries by virtue of being Califor- 
nians. We have all the machinery 
of foreign missions within our own 
borders; evening schools, Sunday- 
schools, a girls’ school; the only such 
in the United States and probably in 
the world. We have missions and all 
manner of private efforts for the 
heathen who have come hither. It 
would seem that the school for Chi- 
nese girls, in particular, should come 
within the sphere of a Woman’s 
Board of Missions, and that all this 
might reasonably be urged as a sufii- 
cient reason for not attempting any- 
thing beyond. But not so argues 
the Christian heart. Ability grows 
by use; the more one does the more 
we can do; there is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth. Doubtless a con- 
sciousness of weakness sometimes op- 
presses you of distance from the 
great Christian centers of advice and 
sympathy, of various and many other 
drawbacks and hindrances. But 
conceding all these, never had Chris- 
tian women such grand opportunities 
as the Christian women of California. 
Whatever they do and leave undone 
will tell mightily in the future of a 
great community. Not for heathen 
women only, but for the future of the 
women of the Pacific Slope from 
Oregon to Mexico, and from the 
Coast to the Rocky. Mountains are 
you doing your work to-day. Such 
a great source of Christian activity 
may be opened, that a great duty 
may be recognized, that a great work 
may be begun, that our Christian 


selves heirs to certain obligations 
and enterprises which they must 
carry on when we have fallen asleep. 
Be not afraid then; only believe; lay 


the foundations broad and deep; plan 
them on the most liberal scale which 


members of the Pescadero church to 


women of the future may find them-. 


your hearts desire, and thereby com- 


these shores to the erection of & 
noble edifice which shall’ be your 
memorial structure when you shall 
have felded your hands from all 
earthly labors.” 

Mrs. Henshaw wrote a number of 
leaflets in the interest of missions— 
among others, “Mrs. Purdy’s Per- 
quisites.” Other extracts from her 
pen will be given in this column 
later. 


DIED. 


DuRDEN .—In ‘this city, September 10, 1894, 

Mrs. Mary Durden, aged 77 years. 

Mrs. Durden was a native of 
Gloucestershire, England, and was, 
in many respects, a remarkable wom- 
an. Her intellectuality was large 
and her gifts so varied that she ex- 
celled in several separate lines. She 
was a tedcher and an artist, modest 
and attractive, patient and lovable. 
From earliest childhood she was & 
Christian, and so situated that her 
fellowship has always beep in some 
Congregational church, her first and 
life-long choice of all the churches of 
Jesus Christ. She was received into 
the Church by that eminent English 
Congregationalist, the Rev. Joshua 
C. Harrison who, though very aged, 
is hale and active in a London sub- 
urb. She united, by letter, with 
Plymouth church this city upon her 
arrival in San Francisco, and, until 
paralyzed, actively engaged in the 
work of the church. For seven years 
she has been enrolled among the 
“shut in,” but her heart and mind 
abated not one jot of interest in the 
affairs of the day. Patiently has she 
borne her infirmities, “faithful in that 
which was least,” until the promise 
was fulfilled, “I will come again and 
receive you unto myself.” The fu- 
neral services were held in Plymouth 


church, conducted by her pastor, the 


Rev, Dr. W. D. Williams. The church 
was modestly, but beautifully dec- 
orated by the Temple Workers. 


‘* Her sun is set, yet ’tis not night, 
For long will shine the after light 
Reflected from the sky; 
Immortal is her virtue rare, 
It lives on earth and fills the air, 
And heaven itself will be more fair, 
Since now she shines on high.”’ 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


That the state of the business of 
the treasury department is an un- 
failing indicator of the state of the 
business of the country has for many 
years been accepted as an uncontro- 
vertable fact in Washington. For 
that reason the business of the treas- 
ury department, which has for some 
weeks past shown large and increas- 
ing receipts of cash, has been highly 
gratifying, not only to the adminis- 
tration, but to everybody, because it 
indicates that the tide has turned, 
and that the business of the country, 
so long in a depressed condition, is 
once more steadily improving. Sec- 
retary Carlisle is very much pleased 
at the present condition of the treas- 
ury as well as with the prospect for 
a continued increase in the cash re- 
ceipts. It is all the more pleasing 
to him because, although hoped for, 
it was not expected. In round num- 
bers the receipts of the treasury for 
July and August of this year exceed 
the receipts for the same months last 
year by $25,000,000.. Three or four 
months ago another issue of bonds 
was regarded as almost a certainty. 
Yesterday Secretary Carlisle said he 
felt confident that all obligations 
could be met without another is ue 
of bonds. 

The Supreme Lodge Knight; of 
Pythias is still in session here, and 
will be for the rest of this week, and 
probably longer. 
shutting out those connected with 
the liquor traffic has not been decid- 
ed, but it has been favorably report- 
ed, and at a meeting of the W. C. T. 
U., Chief Chaplain Sanderson said, 
after commending highly the pro- 
posed reform, “The order is opposed 
to the liquor traffic, and I am _ thor- 
oughly satisfied that the day of vic- 
tory is coming.” The few members 
of the Supreme lodge who are op- 
posed to the reform must be of the 
same opinion, as they are now trying 
to get action postponed until next 
year. 

About the time Congress reassem- 
bles, lovers of ethnology will find a 
rare treat arranged for them in a 
large hall of the National Museum, 
consisting of all the material pertain- 
ing to the history of the Pueblos and 
allied tribes of Indians, which the 
Smithsonian Institution has been ac- 
cumulating for years, so arranged 
as to give even the casual visitor a 
comprehensive idea of the manners 
and customs of the aborigines—their 
trades, sports, religion and pastimes 
—by a series of striking object les- 
sons. No such historical lesson has 
ever been prepared as that which 
these plans propose, and it is now 
merely a question of arranging the 
material, all of which is on hand 
This is being done under the person- 
al supervision of Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, whose remarkable experi- 
ences during a six years’ residence 
with these Indians are too well known 
through Mr. Cushing’s lectures, and 
newspaper and magazine articles 
dealing therewith, to need any detail- 
ed notice here. Suffice it to say, that 
Mr. Cushing learned their language, 
was adopted into a tribe, and made 
a thorough study of their modes and 


|methods, besides collecting a vast 


mit the future Christian women of 


The question of | 


of from: the |. 


older Indians concerning the doings 
of their ancestors; all of which 
makes him peculiarly well fitted for 
the ~task that has been en- 
trusted to him. Speaking of one 
portion of the exhibit, Mr. Cushing 
said: “Upon one side of the hall, 
above the rest of the collection, we 
shall arrange a cliff-dweller’s home, 
as large and complete as there is room 


for, with the ladders and brush awn-| © 


ings and other accessories reconstruct- 
ed, as nearly as possible, from the re- 
mains, which give abundant material 
from which io work. From these re- 
mains, I should say that we can 
the tribal history back 700 before the 
invasion of the Spaniards.” Of his 
life among the Indians, Mr. Cushing 
says: “I look back on my life among 
the Pueblos as a thing that can never 
be repeated, and that I would not 
forego for all the misery that went 
with it, for it was life in a new at- 
mosphere— in the dawn of humanity.” 
Rev. F. D. Power celebrated last 
Sunday, the nineteenth anniversary 
of his pastorate of the Garfield Mem- 
orial church, preaching a most edify- 
ing sermon from Acts ix: 31. Wash- 
ington has a number of ministers 
who are greater pulpit orators than 
Mr. Power, many who have a finer 
education, but none who show a more 
willing disposition, not only in work- 
ing for his own church and congrega- 
tion, but also in working in every 
branch of moral reform, and few, 
if any, of our ministers are more 
useful members of the community 
than he. 
“This morning nine millions of: 
children, under the instruction of a 
million teachers, gathered in the Sun- 
day-schools of America alone.” I 
wonder if this extract from last Sun- 
day's sermon of Rev. M. Ross Fish- 
burn will make every person who 
reads it think as I did—of the grand- 
eur and magnitude of the work that 
is being done by Christianity. 
Wassinaton, Sept. 5th. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity, Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroy- 
ing the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work, 
The proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it- fails to cure. Send for 
list of Testimonials. 

Address, F, J. Coengy & Co., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


People who live in new countries are liable 
to be prostrated by malarial fevers. Inhabitants 
of cities, by reason of bad drainage and un- 
wholesome odors, suffer from similar diseases. 
Ayer’s Ague Cure is warranted a specific for 
all malarial poisons. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, pleasé call at office of, or send to 
THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 


PHARMACY, 


953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 


BRING US 
YOUR PRESCRIPTION and save from 59 

to 4 per cent. on the price. 

«€@we without a prescription and RECEIVE 
FRE« CONSULTATION. 

We have always in attendance a COMPETENT 
PHYSICIAN who will fit trusses or prescribe for your 
ailments free of charge. / 

Trusses others ask $4 to $10, our Pom $1.75 to.... § 00 
AMICK’S CONSUMPTION CURE, price re- 
duced to ..... 89 00 
nuine, regular price 
tarrh Cure and Pai 


Viavi, 
Hall’s 


Lydia Pinkham’s ‘Compound. 75¢ 
Obesity Belts, any size 2 
ee $5 00 to $10 oo 


Eyeglasses and Spectacles at % MTSE Prices. 


The Only Genuine Cut-Rate Phar- 
macy im San francisco. 
We pay no percentage for physicians’ prescriptions. 
The saving is yours. : 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


Oyster Beps aT Cat. 
Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and st . All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


Stalls 67, 68, ,and 47, California Market 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produces a soft & beautifulskin. 


¢ 
‘ 


LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NORTH 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Tiburen Ferry—Foot of Market St. 
San Francisce to San Rafael. 


Weex Days—7:40, 9:20, 11:00 a. m.; 12:35, 
8:30, 5:10. 6:30 p.m. Thursdays—Extra 
trip at 11:30 p.m. Saturdays—Extra trips 
at1:50and11:30P.m. 

San Rafael to Sau Francisco. 

Days—6:25, 7:55, 9 30, 11:10 a. m.; 
12:45, 3:40, 5:10 P. mM. Saturdays—Extra 

trips at 1:55 Pp. m. and 6:35 P. m. 

Between San Franc:sco and Schuetzen Park 
same schedule as above. 


Leave 8. F.; Ine 15, | Arrives. 
Week Days | Destiuation. | WEEK Days 
| 7:40 A.M. ovato. 8:59 a. M. 
3:30 Petaluma. AM 
5:10 P. M. Santa Rosa. 6:15 P.M 
7:40 a.m. | Fulton ( 10:80 A.M 
| Windsor 
| Healdsburg 
Geyserviille 
Cloverdaie 
| Pieta 
'3:30 P. M. Hopland and 6:15 P. M 
J Ukiah 
7:40 A. M. 10:80 a. M 
Guerneville 
3:30 P. M. 6:15 P. u 
7:40 A. M. Sonoma and 8:50 a. M 
5:10 P. M. | Glen Ellen 6:15 P.M 
7:40 a. M. 10:30 a. M. 
3:30 { «Sebastopol 6:15 P. M. 


Stages connect at Santa Kosa fur Mark 
West Springs. 
rtages connéct at Geyserv lle for Sk 


Sirings, Stewarts Pt., Gualala and Pt. Arena. 
Stazes connect at Cloverdale for Geysers. — 


Stages connect at Fieta for Highland 
Springs, Kelseyville, Soda Bay, Lakeport 
and Bartlett Springs. 

Stages connect at Ukiah for Vichy Springs, 
Saraiv a Springs, Biue Lakes, Upper e, 
Lakepo:t. Booneville, Greenwood, Orr’s Hot 
Spring- Mendocino City, Fort Bragg, Usal, 
Westport, Cahto, Wi'letts, Calpella, Pomo, 
Potter Val'ey, John Day’s, Lively’s, Gravelly 
Valley: Uarris, Blocksburg, Bridgeville, 
Hydesville and Eureka. 

turday to Mondsy round-trip tickets at 
reduced rales. 

Ticket offices, corner New Montgomery 
and Market streets, under Palsce Horel. 

H. C. . X. RYAN, 

Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass, Agent. 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen, 
We do not handle any cheap-milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT 8T., S. F. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


tooo cards, 2%x3%, for busimess, etc...... ..... $x 50 


_ 500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc. etc, ..... ..... 75 
wee elegan: visiting cards, 75c; roo for ... ...... 100 
edding Invitations and Announcements. 


“Y. PS. C. E.,” “ B. B.,” and “ E. L.,” printing 
aspecialty. Paper show-card signs for any 
purpose, rrx1rq ..... 25 

Country orders specially solicited at lowest S.F prices 

Send for complete price list. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 72434 Market St., S. F. 


WILL REMOVE TO Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER 1st. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: Geary St., San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 to 12; 1 to 4, Telephone 166. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embaimers 


2429 Mission St., near 2ist, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snoox, 


Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATIERS, 
328 KEARNY sTREET. 
(Entire Builaing) 


Will give you better value in Hats or CAPs 
than any store in the city, 


Send“for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
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Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepwespay, Szpremser 12, 1894. 


Yourg Folks. 


[For THE PACIFIC,] 
To Mabel. 


You’re a dainty maiden, Mabel, 
With your wreath of sunny hair, 
And your eyes brim full of mischief; 
So, let the girls beware 
Lest you make a jest about them; 
But your heart is tru¢ as gold, 
For all your mirth and joy means naught, 
And merry laughter even; . 
Such bright souls are sent to earth 
To make of it a heaven. 
There’s not a girl in all the town 
But loves you, Mab, because 
The love of truth shines in your eyes; 
And seldom, if at all, 
A soul more pure is found on earth. 
And blessings on your head, Queen Mab, 
And may His glorious light 
Illumine all thy path through life, 
And never set at night; 
-But, glowing like a heavenly star 
Outshine the suns of earth, 
_ And set at last, as one of old, 
Who was of heavenly birth ! 


ANNA D, PHILLIPS. 


THE RUNAWAY BOY. 


‘ 


Richard Malcolm Johnston, a pop- 
ular Southern writer, recently read 
some of his stories at Indianapolis, 
after being introduced to an audi- 
ence by James Whitcomb Riley, as 
follows: 

“There was once a boy—an ag- 
grieved, unappreciated boy— who 
grew to dislike his own home very 
much, and found his parents not at 
all up to the standard of his require- 
ments as @ son and disciplinarian. 
He brooded over the matter, and one 
morning before breakfast climbed 
over the back fence and ran away. 
He thought of the surprise and re- 
morse of his parents when they dis- 
covered that he had indeed gone, 
and he pictured with rainbow colors 
the place he would make for himself 
in the world. He would show his 
parents that he would not brook 
their ill treatment, and that he could 
get along better without them than 
they could without him. Some way 
this feeling of exhilaration died out 
as the long, hot day wore on. There 
came atime when other boys went 
home to dinner. He raided a neigh- 
boring orchard. The _ afternoon 
seemed endless. A _ knotted, rigid 
sort of an aching spot came into his 
throat that seemed to hurt him worse 
when he didn’t notice it than when 
he did. It was a very curious, self- 
assertive, opinionated sort of a pain. 

“It was nearly dark when the strug- 
gle was given up and the boy slowly 
walked along the dusty road toward 
home. When he reached the wood- 
pile he gathered up a load of wood 
and carried it in with him. The 
hired girl was washing the supper 
dishes, but she did not seem to have 
noticed that he had been away. He 
sauntered carelessly into the pantry, 
but the cupboard was locked. He 
went out in the back yard and wash- 
ed his feet at the rain-barrel. Every- 
thing seemed pleasanter than it ever 
had before. The fireflies flitting 
among the grape vines, the reflection 
of the stars in the rain-barrel, were 
soothing to the tired boy. Then he 
walked straight into the old sitting- 
room. His father didn’t look up 
from his paper; his mother was so 
busy sewing she didn’t notice his en- 
trance. 

“He sat meekly down on the edge 
of a chair. Why didn’t somebody 
say something? He was ready to be 
scolded or punished, anything rather 
than this terrible silence? If the 
clock would only strike it would be 
a relief. He heard the boys shout- 
ing far down the street, but no de- 
sire to join them—no, never again in 
the world. He just wanted to stay 
in of nights, right there at home, al- 
ways. He coughed and moved to at- 
tract attention, but no one heard 
him nor looked up. He couldn’t re- 
member any prior silence that at all 
approached it in point of such pro- 
fundity of depth and density of hush. 
He felt that he himself must break 
it. Assuming an air of careless nat- 
uralness and old-time ease, he airily 
remarked: 

see you've got the same old 
cat.’ 

“That boy,” Mr. Riley said, “was 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, in whose 
heart still abides a love for the sim- 
ple homes and firesides of the hum- 
blest of his fellows.”—~Selected. 


LINCOLN’S MEMORY. 


Abraham Lincoln had a great mem- 
ory.~ A writer in the Chicago Herald 
gives an incident in point. When be 
was comparatively a young man and 
a candidate for the Lllinois Legisla- 
ture, he took dinner with a Sanga- 
mon county farmer, and after the 
meal they two stood at the barn-yard 
gate, talking and whittling. Lin- 
coln’s knife needed sharpening, and 
the Yankee in him prompted him to 
sharpen it. He walked to a tool box, 
took from ita whetstone and came 
back to the great gate, where he 
stood again and began sharpening 
his knife. One post of the gate was 
very high. A man came along the 
road in a wagon, going in the direc- 
tion Lincoln wanted io travel, and he 
bade his host good-bye and clam- 
bered into the vehicle—intent, no 
doubt, on getting another vote. 

Years ‘afterward, when he was 
President, a soldier came to call up- 
on him atthe White House, and at the 
first sight the gaunt chief executive 
said: “Yes, I remember you. You 


took dinner with you one time when 


I was running for the Legislature. 
Recollect we stood together out at 
the barn-yard gate and I sharpened 
my knife?” 

“Ya-as,” drawled the farmer-sol- 
dier, “and wherever did you put that 
whetstone? We ‘lowed mebby you 
had took it along with you.” 

“No,” said Lincoln, “no, I put it on 


top of the gate post—the high one.” 


“Well!” exclaimed the _ visitor, 
“mebby you did. Couldn’t nobody 
else have put it there, and none of 
us ever thought to look there for it.” 
He went on home, and when he got 
there one of the first things he did 
was to climb up on the gate and look 
for the whetstone. It was there, 
right where it had lain for fifteen 
years. The honest fellow, adoring 
his chief, wrote a letter before his 
furlough expired, telling the Presi- 
dent the whetstone was found and 
never would be lost again.—WMethod- 
ist Herald. 


A BAFFLED MISER. 


A miser having lost a hundred 
pounds, promised ten pounds reward 
to any one who should bring it to 
him. 

An honest, poor man, who found it, 
brought it to the old gentleman, de- 
manding the ten pounds. But the 
miser, to baffle him, alleged that 
there was a hundred and ten pounds 
in the bag when lost. 

The poor man was advised to sue 
for the money; and when the case 
came on to be tried, it appearing 
that the seal had not been broken or 
the bag ripped, the judge said to the 
defendant's counsel: 

“The bag you lost had one hun- 
dred and ten pounds in it, you say?” 

“Yes, my lord,” he replied 

“Then,” said the judge, “according 
to the evidence given in court, this 
money cannot be your property, for 
inside there were but a hundred 
pounds. Therefore, the plaintiff 
must keep it till the true owner ap- 
pears and proves his claim.”—Selected. 


A GODLESS HOME. 


A little boy three years old, whose 
father was careless, prayerless and 
irreligious, spent several months in 
the dwelling of a godly family, where 
he was taught in the simple elements 
of divine truth. 

The seed fell in good and tender 
soil, and the child learned to note the 
difference between a prayerless and 
a Christian dwelling. One day, as 
some one was conversing with the 
little fellow about the great and good 
God, the child said: . 

“We haven't any God at my papa’s 
house | 

Alas, how many such houses there 
are in the world—houses where there 
is no prayer, no praise, no worship, 
no God! And what houses are they 
for children, ay, and for men and 
women, too! How much better is 
the pure atmosphere of Christian 
love than the cold, selfish, worldli- 
ness of a godless home !—Selected. 


How To Be a Gentieman.—Let no 
boy think he is to be made a gentle- 
man by the clothes he wears, the 
horses he rides, the stick he carries, 
the dog that trots after him, the 
house he lives in, or the money he 
spends. Not one of all these things 
does it; and yet every boy may bea 
gentleman. He may wear an old 
hat, cheap clothes, live in a poor 
house and spend but little money. 
But how? By being true, manly 
and honorable; by keeping himself 
neat and respectable; by being civil 
and courteous; by respecting himself 
and respecting others, and finally, 
and above all, by fearing God.—Sun- 
day-school Evangelist. 


When Wendell Phillips was a boy 
fourteen years of age, in the old 
church at the North End, Boston, he 
heard Lyman Beecher preach on the 
theme, “You Belong to God.” He 
went home after service, threw him- 
self on the floor of this room, with 
locked doors, and prayed: “O God, I 
belong to thee; take what is thine 
own, I ask this, that whenever a thing 
be wrong it may have no power of 
temptation over me; whenever a 
thing be right, it may take no cour- 
age to do it” From that day on he 
testified that whenever he knew a 
thing to be wrong, it held no tempta- 
tion; and whenever he knew a thing 
to be right, it took no courage to do 
it.— Sel. 

Teacher: “Robert, this is an ex- 
ample in subtraction. Seven boys 
went down to the creek to bathe, but 
two of them had been told not to go 
in the water. Now can you tell me 
how many went in?” Robert: “Yes’m; 
seven. —Judge. 


“Do you enjoy good health, Mr. 
Testy?” asked McQueary. ‘Yes, 
when I get any!” snapped the old 
dyspeptic. Sea 

Visitor—“How does the land lie 
out this way?” Native—“It ain’t 


| the land that lies; it’s the land agents.” 


—Philadelphia Record. 


The slave trade has been to Africa 
a great evil, but the evils of the rum 
trade are far worse.—Rev. James John- 
son, Missionary in Africa. — 
The thane’ short; 


If thou wouldst work for God, it must be now ; 
If thou wouldst win the garland for thy brow, 


used to live on the Danville road. Il 


Redeem the time.” 


PAPA’S DINNER. 


Car No. 192 went rattling up| 


Fourth avenue yesterday noon ata 
great rate. A breakdown in the 
Bowery had blocked the track, and 
delayed travel nearly half an hour. 
To make up the lost time the horses 
tore along, and the car bobbed up 
and down like a sun-baked dug-out 
on the bay. No stop was made to 
take on passengers, nor did the driv- 
er slacken speed until he reached 
Twenty-seventh street. Then he be- 
gan to whistle softly and study the 
people along the west side of the 
avenue. He was aslightly- built man, 
about forty years of age, but weath- 
erbeaten, bent and wrinkled from ex- 
posure and unremitting toil. As the 
car approached Twenty-ninth street 
it slowed up, and the tune became 
merrier and louder. Then both stop- 
ped for a moment, and a little girl in 
a gingham dress and a Tam O’Shant- 
er, with dancing brown hair and ap- 
ple-red cheeks, came up to the front 
platform, and, with a “Hello, papa!” 
that made her blue eyes twinkle and 
her red cheeks dimple, laid a lunch 
basket at the driver’s feet. A pas- 
senger who stepped aside looked at 
the child with admiration and at the 
man with envy, then gave a sigh and 
continued smoking. Like a deer she 


| flew across the cobble stones, the sun 


and wind gilding and tangling her 
beautiful hair, and reaching the side- 
walk she waited with her little hand 
pressed to her mouth. She watched 
the car with childish eagerness until 
a figure leaned over the step and a 
bronzed face turned smilingly toward 
her, and then she threw the kiss that 
sweetened the noonday and seasoned 
the dinner of a happy man.—New 
York World. 


INFIDELITY IN A COAL MINE. 


The well-known evangelist, Richard 
Weaver, tells the following story of 
his early days: “When I was a work- 
ing collier, I remember working 
alongside a great boastful skeptic, 
who was engaged removing the sup- 
port from certain parts of the work- 
inge. It sometimes happens, as on 
this occasion, that astone gets loose, 
and comes crashing down upon the 
miner. This particular stone was 
only a small one, but quite large 
enough to frighten my brave skeptic. 
I was not a Christian myself then, yet 
I always abhorred his bragging skep- 
ticism. When I went upto him he 
was lying under the stone and moan- 
ing, ‘Lord, help me. Putting my 
hand upon the stone, I pressed it 
down so as to make it appear heavier. 
‘What are you going to do?’ I asked. 
But his only answer was, ‘The Lord 
help me.’ As I pressed heavier and 
heavier, his fears increased, and he 
redoubled his cries to the Lord whom 
he had affected to despise. Atlength 
I took off my hand, and showed him 
the size of the stone, saying, ‘See 
there! What is the worth of ail your 
infidelity when a stone that size can 
drive it all out of you in half a min- 
ute?’ Atheism cannot stand the ap- 
proach of death.”—Com. 


MAKING ODD MOMENTS PAY. 


A boy was employed to mind a 


lawyer's office, and he had a daily pa- 
per to amuse himself with. He be- 
gan to study French, and at the little 
desk became a fluent reader and 
writer of the French language.’ He 
accomplished this by laying aside the 
newspaper and taking up something 
not so amusing, but far more profit- 
able. A coachman was often obliged 
to wait long hours while his mistress 
made calls. He determined to im- 
prove the time. He found a small 
volume containing the “Eclogues” of 
Virgil, but could not read it; so he 
purchased a Latin grammar. Day 
by day he studied this, and finally 
mastered its intricacies. His mistress 
came behind him one day, as he 
stood by the horses waiting for her, 
and asked him what he was so in- 
tently reading. 

“Only a bit of Virgil, my lady.” 

“What! do you read Latin?” 

“A little, my lady.” 

She mentioned this to her husband, 
who insisted that David should have 
a teacher to instruct him. In a few 
years David became a learned man, 
and was for many years a useful and 
beloved minister of Scotland.— Nash- 
ville Advocate. | 


MISS ILES. 


James Payn, the English corre- 
spondent of the New York Jndepend- 
ent, gives the following odd instance 
of mispronunciation, and the mistake 
which ensued. During an action of 
nuisance and trespass brought by one 
neighbor against another, a witness 
was put into the box who made a 
great sensation. ‘Miss Iles,” he said, 
“was thrown over the wall not once, 
but half a dozen times.” 

“Stop, stop,” said the judge; “why, 
we know nothing of this. Who was 
Miss Iles, and why did they throw 
her over the wall so repeatedly ?” 

And, after all, it was only the wit- 
ness’ peculiar method of pronouncing 
“missiles.” — Exchange. 


She was a pretty girl and she 
blushed a bit as she stepped into the 
editor’s room. “I suppose you don’t 
care for poetry here, do you?” she 
inquired “No,” said the editor, dip- 
lomatically, “1 can’t say we do.” “I 
guessed as much from the verse you 
published,” she joined. And then 
she was gone.— Washington Star. 


He Leadeth Me. 


He leadeth me, he leadeth me! 
What though the darkness gathers round, 
‘ What though the clouds and fogs abound, 
What though no sun or star I see, 
From doubt and fear I may be free; 
He leadeth. me. 


He leadeth me, he leadeth me ! 
In the glad faith I’ll ever stand; 
I feel the pressure of his hand— 
Loving and kind, and firm and strong, 
I must not, cannot then go wrong; 

He leadeth me. 


He leadeth me, he leadeth me ! 
Through all the rough and rugged way 
I hear his whisper sweetly say: 
‘** Friend of my soul, be not dismayed; 
Lo ! I am here to give thee aid.” 
He leadeth mé. 


He leadeth me, he leadeth me ! 
Then let the mighty thunders roll; 
He holds the storm in his control; 
I'll grasp his hand with fitmer hold, 
- And bid my sinking heart be bold; 
He leadeth me, 


He leadeth me, he leadeth me! 
Though every earthly good be taken, 
By every earthly love forsaken, 

I have my everlasting Friend, 
Who still will love me to the end; 
e He leadeth me. 


A TRUE SKETCH. 


Not far from the Traveler office, in 
a humble attic room, a pale-faced, 
sorrow-stricken woman sits plying the 
needle, pausing every now and then 
as she imagines she hears a footfall 
on the stairs; she is expecting her 
husband at last. He comes; the once- 
honored father, the kind and tender 
husband, the faithful citizen, the pro- 
fessing Christian; alas, how changed ! 

To relieve her mind, the wife but a 
little before had been reading the 
holy Book. It lies on the pine table 
before her. Her husband enters; he 
staggers to the spot, his eye catches 
a sight of the blessed volume, and 
his first exclamation is an oath! 
How powerful, how rapid has been 
the operation of rum’s tremendous 
alchemy! All personal regard, all 
form of comeliness are gone. The 
decrepit and broken old man at 
thirty-five, the bloated cheek, the 
filthy beard, the drooping chin, the 
swollen tongue, the bloodshot eyes, 
the matted hair! 

Enraged, he lifts his hand, and is 
about to strike the woman who, at 
God’s altar, he but a little while ago 
had promised to love and protect. 
But he does not strike her to-night. 
Ah, his eye has caught sight of some 
pennies lying on the table, the hard 
earnings of the worse than widowed 
mother, destined to purchase bread 
for her starving children! Eagerly 
his hand clutches the pennies, and, 
turning his back on the table, he 
staggers down the stairs into the 
street, and with eagerness he.hastens 
to lay those pennies on the counter 
of the man who had first initiated 
him into the mystery of drunken- 
ness. 

This is no fancy picture of the 
imagination. It is a sober reality. 
It is what the writer witnessed but a 
few nights ago, and what he has in 
the past frequently seen. 

“ How can I do better,” that man 
has more than once said to us, “when 
the temptations are so thick about 
me?” Why should the law refuse 
that man protection while it gives 
protection to the man who is pursu- 
ing him to destruction with his mur- 
derous traffic? Why should the 
legislature place temptation all 
around that man ? 

Strange, passing strange, that men 
should, by their votes, send to the 
State House representatives who will 
legislate in the interest of crime, 
misery and wretchedness, who will 
enact statutes that protect the nefar- 
ious business of rum-selling.—Boston 
Traveler. 


_ 


Giant or Invia.—Before long 
an attempt will be made to introduce 
into the United States the giant bees 
of India, which build combs in the 
forest as big as house doors. Their 
honey is gathered by professional 
bee-hunters. The drones are no big- 
ger than ordinary bees, and for that 
reason it is more likely that they 
would breed with the races now 
domesticated here. These bees of 
India have longer tongues than other 
bees, and thus they would be able to 
get from many kinds of flowers much 
honey that now goes to waste. 
Alarming stories are told of the ex- 
traordinary ferocity of this species, 
swarms being said to have attacked 
native villages with fatal results, but 
expert bee-keepers would have no 
difficulty in handling them.—Boston 
Transcript. | 


It is said that some one having 
asked Mr. Gladstone the secret of 
his remarkable activity, he replied 
with a story. There was once a road 
leading out of London, on which 
more horses died than any other, and 
inquiry revealed the fact that it was 
perfectly level. Consequently, the 
animals in traveling over it used only 
one set of muscles. 


Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness, altogether past calculation 
its powers of endurance. LEfforta, to 
be permanently useful, must be uni- 
formly joyous—a spirit all sunshine, 
graceful from very gladness, beauti- 
ful because bright.— Carlyle. 


If your eye is on the eternal, your | 


intellect will grow, and your opinions 
and actions will have a beauty which 
no learning or combined advantages 


of other men can rival.— Hmerson. 


*“‘ Pluck wins. It always wins. Though days 


be slow, 


And nights be dark ’twixt days that come 


and days that go, | 
Still pluck will win! Its average is sure. | 
_ He gains the prize who can the most endure; 
Who faces issues, who never shirks, 


Who waits, who watches, and who always 
works.” 


It is not what we read, but what 
we remember that makes us learned. 
It is not what we intend, but what 
we do that makes us useful. It is 
not a few faint wishes, but a life-long 
struggle that makes us valiant.—H. W. 
Beecher. 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys ;”’ and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. 


FOSTER 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL. 
a Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 


KITS 


= 


| 
~ 


eae Best in the World 


ND 
To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


Guarantced 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
fee Folding Bed. 
U.F.WEBER& CO, & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second 8t. - - - Portland Or. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE co. | 
GRANO RAPIDS.MIC, 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Aliso Manufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Lodge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 
Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBEcK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento 8St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 


Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li/y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three | 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. H, TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 


Deeds for all States and Territories. 
Passports Secured. 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 


ner Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANCISCO 


The Typewriter 


j Call and examine 


Catalogue, 
«sre 


SAN FRANCISCO: 3 and 5 Front Street. 


Accuracy in spelling, grammar, composition, etc., habitual neatness of 
work, close observation, and the use of terse and vigorous language, 
are promoted by the writing machine better than by any other means. 


. The Simplicity of Design and Exce'lence of Construction 
, ofthe REMINGTON make it unrivaled for general use. 


latest improvements, or address for [Illustrated 


WA7ICES SON & CO. 


LOS ANGELES: 22158. Broadway. 


PORTLAND: 249 Stark Street 


312-314 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Co 


HEADQUARTERS 


tional Sunday-school 


and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


TRACT SOCIETY 


7135 Market St., San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaczr. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


{For THE PACIFIC.] 
Father’s Gone to Town. 


There’s a little cloud of dust over on the coun- 


ty road— 
ee | on his way to town, and he’s taking 


down a load 
Of potatoes to exchange for a lot of things we 


need— 
Shoes and sugar, flour and soap, cotton cloth 


and garden seed. 


This will seem the longest day of the week, I 
bave no doubt. 

The old clock moves like a snail from the time 
the team sets out 

To go to town until it gets back here to the 
barnyard gate— 

We're so anxious for the things pa’ll bring we 
can hardly wait. 


There’s pleasure in just having something new 
come to the house, 

Though it’s nothing but a teapot or a trap to 
catch a mouse, 

Then there’s all the news pa’s heard, and 
what’s best ofall, the mail; 

When /ha/ comes, the clock no longer seems to 
move just like a snail. 


There’s the papers, several of them, and not 
one that we could spare— 

Weekly Tribune, the Companion, and the 
Housewife’ s Easy- Chair, 

Two religious papers that are full of reading, 
pure and good, 

And the Bates’ Press, with its locals gleaned 
from this whole neighborhood. 


in a light buggy drawn by black For- 
rest and sorrel Sam, a young and 
mischievous team much given to 


| prancing, but with plenty of “go.” 


Bismark brought up the rear in & 
family carriage, driving steady old 
Ranger and Paddy and her colt. For 
four miles we plodded over low sand 
hills, the horses sinking fetlock deep 
into the yielding surface, from which 
the sun is reflected with a heat so in- 
tense that our faces seem fairly to 
scorch. Soon we see the thick line 
of willows that mark the winding 
course of the Blackfoot river. Bunch- 
es of wild currant bushes appear 
among the sage-brush, laden with 
the ripe yellow fruit so different 
from the red and white clusters we 
are used to know as currants. Just 
before we reach the river we stop for 
a cool drink at a locally famous well 
owned by an old pioneer freighter, 
whose adventures in the hands of the 
once savage Bannock Indians sound 
like a border romance, and have left 
him a broken and crippled man. He 
cheers us with a good report of the 
road ahead, which he knows well, 
having been one of its original sur- 
veyors, and confides to us his belief 
that Cleveland is “ruinin’ the coun- 


followed by the Doctor and his wife | the main traveled road and plunges 
boldly in. ‘The mules pull and tug;, 


but the wheels settle against the 
steep bank, and Bismark gets down 
and chops away at the bank until the 
mules can “lift” their load. The 
lighter vehicles pull through all 
right, and we toil up another hill 
and come down to another branch, 
and, finding a cool spring above the 
road, stop and have lunch. 

“What did that man mean this 
morning by saying there were no 
miry places on this road?” indignant- 
ly demands Mrs. Doctor as she sur- 
veys the mud-splashed wheels. 

“And where are his ‘dretfui ‘sidlin 
places?” demands Mrs. Bismark 
scornfully. 

“I don’t think the miry places 
troubled him,” says Bismark, “for all 
of the steep banks are on the east 
side of the streams, and the teams 
can get a good footing to drag the 
wagons out on the western side. 
Well have no trouble going back.” 


After lunch everybody is uncom- 
monly jolly, and the possible mire 
holes ahead are made light of. Lit- 
tle white clouds are floating over- 
head and tempering the fierce heat 
of noonday. Gentle puffs of wind 
come over the hills. Bismark and 


‘our Indian poet sang, “O, Puget 
Sound September!” “The white logs, 
shining omthe.shore,and noble fires | 
of milk-white driftwood at.Nestucca, 
Tlwaco, al 

fire is aE 


large cities, who is noted for his 
large subscriptions to charities, and 
for his kindly habits’ of private be- 
nevolence, was called on by his pas- 
tor one evening, and asked to go 
with him to the help of a man who 
had attempted suicide. 


house, in an alley*not far from the 
banker’s dwelling. The front room 
was a cobbler’s shop; behind it, on a 
miserable bed in the kitchen, lay the 
poor shoemaker, with a gaping gash 
in his throat, while his wife and chil-. 
dren were gathered around him. 


claimed the banker, as soon as he 
caught sight of their pinched, wan 
faces; and while the doctor was busy 
sewing up the cobbler’s wounds, he 
hurried away to procure fuel and 
food. 


d Yaquina. \The willow 
Good-night| 


(Zo be Continued.) 


"A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 
A wealthy banker in one of our 


They found the man in a wretched 


“These people are starving !” ex- 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


term begins August 14th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


HOITT’sS 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first-class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. : 

IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues, “The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students ‘of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 


Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 


ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 


Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
ay McLEAN, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 


| BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited 'n ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 


(Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 
OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


“We have been without food for 
days,” said the woman, when he re- 
turned. “Its not my husband's 
fault. He is a hard-working, sober 
man. But he could neither get work 
nor pay for that which he had done. 
To-day he went for the last time to 
collect a debt due to him from a rich 
family; but the gentleman was not at 
home: My husband was weak from 
fasting, and seeing us starving drove 
him mad. So it ended that way’— 
turning to the fainting, motionless 
figure on the bed. 

The banker, having fed and warmed 
the family, hurried home, opened his 
desk, and took out a file of little 
bills. All the large debts were 
promptly met; but he was apt to be 
careless about the accounts for milk, 
bread, etc., because they were so 
petty. | 

He found there a bill of Michael 
Goodlow’s for repairing children’s 
shoes, ten dollars. Michael Goodlow 
was the suicide. It was the banker's 
unpaid debt which had brought 
these people to the verge of the 
grave, and driven this man to des- 
peration; while at the very same time 
the banker had been giving away 
thousands in charity. 

The cobbler recovered, and will 
never want a friend while the banker 


spring in a clean grassy meadow, for | lives; nor will a small, unpaid bill 
we find the dreamed-of canyons too ow again be found on the banker’s 
able. 


remote. From the owner of the Soak 
meadow we get milk, cream and but- 


try with his fool doin’s.” He is a 
horse-raiser, and for years his band 
has grazed peacefully on the adjacent 
Indian reservation at Uncle Sam's ex- 
pense; but now, on top of the hard 
times, comes an edict that the reserv- 
ation is to be kept sacred for stock 
belonging to the Indians, and the In- 
dian police rigidly enforce it. “Out- 
side range is all eat up, er fenced up,” 
bemoans our pioneer. “Cattle is so 
cheap you can’t sell ’em, an’ horses is 
so cheap ye can’t give ‘em away, so I,” 
he brightens up a little, “I jest let an 
Injun have my herd o’ horses to 
keep, an’ give him half the increase 
fer keepin’ ’em. I reckon I'll do bet- 
ter at that than I’ve been adoin’, fer 

they most always stole more’n that.” 
steady as the sun; 


And the children, they’re just like him—true} A picturesque wattled willow fence 
and trusty, every one. : | encloses his field. It is a “bit” that 

: would delight an artist, and shows 
the ingenuity of man where wood is 
scarce. The river here forms the 
western boundary of the Fort Hall 
Indian reservation, the home of the 
peaceful Shoshones and the surly 
would get along. Bannocks. Two high hills are cross- 
NORMAN Conway. | ed, and we see, nestled in a cozy 

— nook of the hills beyond a green 

OUTING IN SOUTH IDAHO.—I. meadow, the trim buildings of the 
Indian school, surrounded by stately 

cottonwood trees, set here long ago 
when this was a military post. Half 
a mile beyond the “Fort,” as it is still 
called—though nothing of a fort re- 
mains, the very barracks being now 
peaceful store-rooms—we make camp 


his wife sing “Ach Mein Lieber Au- 
gustin.” The Doctor improvises mel- 
odies to tickle the ears of Caleb and 
Perry. The big boy instructs his 
mother in the latest thing in college 
yells. Nothing daunts us now. We 
stick in mud-holes, and dig out with 
jokes and laughter. The horse flies 
attend us in swarms, and we tie mos- 
quito netting over the horses’ heads 
and defy the flies. Paddy wont pull 
straight in a “branch,” and one of 
Bismark’s single-trees breaks. The 
fracture is bandaged with ropes and 
a stout strap, and we go gaily on. We 
ford the Portneuf at last, and come 
out on lovely wide-spreading mead- 
ows where herds of horses and cattle 
are peacefully feeding. We ride 
through beds of purple lupin, the air 
sweet with its fragrance. For the 
most part these meadows are covered 
with a fine wild hay and stretch won- 
derfully fair to view, unmarred by 
the dull gray-green of sage-brush. 
No wonder the covetous eye of the 
white man is on this reservation. 
Why should any good thing be left 
to the Indian? 

Skirting the meadow land we fol- 
low the base of the foothills for a 
few miles, and behold! houses, grain- 
fields, gardens, Chesterfield. 

Our camp is made close to a cold 


Then there’s almost always letters, two or 
three, and sometimes more; 

Hope we’ll hear to-day from Jamie—he’s in 
Newport, in a store; 

Doing well—the man he works for says he 
couldr’t get along 

Without Jamie—he’s so honest, and so willing, 
and so strong. 


in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Insvection in- : 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. | q 


| 
| 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
| 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence \j 


Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior | 
REMOVAL, 


Truth is, now, if I do say it, all the children’s 
turned out well, 

And I think the reason of it wouldn’t be so 
hard to tell: 

They have a home to live in, and their father, 
Jacob Stone, 

Is a man that can be trusted to go off to town 
alone. 


of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs, M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal, 


AGADEMY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


advantages, having college educated teachers 


VAN NESS = 


Will remove on Oct. ist from 1222 Pine street to | 
a house now being fitted up for it, situated on the | 
southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets. | 
The house will be put in first-class order in ev- | 
ery respect. It stands on high ground, having | | 

| 


He and I were married youug—like thirty 
years ago last May, 
’ And in all those years there hasn't ever been a 
single day 
That I’ve been ashamed of Jacob; he’s been 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. | 
Circulars forwarded on application to the | : 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Typewritisg; Pon 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


I have often told young married folks, when 
their first baby came, ) 

To feed it on good Christian milk, give it a 
Christian name, 

A father that could go to town and there ‘‘keep 
straight and strong, 

And after a while good things to read, and it 


| 
plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of 

the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains | 
in the distance. S. H. WILzey. | 


As usual we held a full council on 
the momentous question of “Where 
shall we go camping ?” 

Certain conditions restricted our 
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choice of place. We are all busy 
people, and time is an object. The 
Doctor wanted to be in easy reach of 
the telegraph. Bismark and the big 
boy wanted good fishing, for the 
hunting season was not yet open. 
The women and children wanted 
shady woods and rippling streams. 
We had been to Beaver canyon and 


in a grassy lane and pass a wakeful 
night, for the mosquitoes are tireless 
in their attentions. And the Doctor, 
with true professional instinct, insists 
on fighting them, armed with a light- 
ed candle; the little boy has the 
stomachache; the middle-sized boy 
has the “nose-bleed”; the big boy is 


ter, eggs, chickens, and vegetables. 
In the willow-shaded Portneuf, not a 
stone’s throw away, are fish for the 
catching. The horses are in a pas- 
ture, the tents are up, a shady bow- 


ery erected for kitchen and dining- 


room, and how good the supper is! 
Back of our camp the bench lands 


grafting have been observed lately 
in America. One is that of a sugar- 
maple which has coalesced with a 
white pine in a woodland of Wiscon- 
sin. The trunks keep apart for three 


Some remarkable cases of natural 
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and a half feet above the ground, 
where they unite into a single stem. 
It is supposed that friction in the 
wind, or the nibbling of a deer, had 
frayed the green bark when the trees 


WILLS COLLEGE P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 
Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


uneasy about Caleb and Perry; and 
when, along towards morning, there 
comes a lull and we fall into uneasy 
slumber on our hummocky beds, we 
are presently wakened by far-off 


rise abruptly, and over them stand 
the high hills, where even yet patch- 
es of gleaming snow defy the mid- 
summer sun. In our secluded mead- 
ow we are safe from observation or 


the Wolverine, and longed for “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

“They say Redfish lakes is a 
splendid place to camp,” suggested a 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


friend. ; : ‘ . | were saplings, and caused them to BY THE | 
“It’s too far away.” voices, and listen, with dawning fears | intrusion. Yet, we can hear the dis- adh Oth ’ ps esa | 

& : of an outbreak among the Indians, to tant lowing of the cows coming home ore. er cases Ol W pines O xX y D N Q | 
ow, would Wood river dot Jay find that Bismark and the Doctor to their iin Ps calves, the pi Pat 162 growing together have been report- O O f | 


Gould summered there.” 

Same objection. 

“Why not go down below Pocatello? 
There's fine fishing and hot springs; 
or, better still, go to Soda Springs. 
That’s the place! Good hotel, miner- 
al water, lots of curiosities, right on 
the railroad. What more can you 
want?” cried the suggestor, growing 
enthusiastic. 

“Too many people,” “We don’t 
want to go to a hotel,” “What's the 
good of the railroad with the strike 
on,” were some of the ungrateful re- 
marks, and the suggestor declared 
we did not know what we did want, 
when some one else said a little tim- 
idly, “We might go to Chesterfield.” 

There was a chorus of ‘“Chester- 
field! Where is Chesterfield?” 

“It is a Mormon settlement about 
thirty-five miles southeast of Black- 
foot. There is a good mountain road 


ed,in one of them as many as four 
trunks uniting at a sufficient height 
above the ground to allow persons to 
walk under. A veritable “ bow-knot,” 
formed by the branches of a tree, has 
also been described; and in the heart 
of two trunks—one of burr-oak, the 

other of white wood, sawn up for| 
lumber—the antlers of deer were 
found imbedded. It is supposed that 
the animals had caught the tips of 
their horns in the green wood, and 
broken them off. In the heart of an- 
other trunk of hickory wood, a horse- 
shoe was found; but how it got there 
is quite 4 mystery.— Cassell’s Magazire. 


have gone valiantly out to rescue 
Paddy’s colt, which is being chased 
by the other horses. 


Morning dawns bright and sunny 
and finds everybody cheerful except 
the cook, whose right eye is swelled 
from the effect of too much mosquito. 
An early start is made, and we wind 
around through and over the foot- 
hills at a rattling pace. We meet an 
emigrant, westward bound, who as- 
sures us that there are no miry places 
ahead—only little branches, bat 
“dretful sidlin’ places.” The Doctor 
insists on trying his skill as a mule 
driver, and the big boy goes and 
rides with his mother, and the happy 
morning hours go all too swiftly, for 
this big boy is to be away soon for a 
ten-months’ stay at school in Califor- 
nia, and every moment is precious. 
An eagle poises overhead, and circles 


al crowing of a chicken, and subdued 
bleating of a lamb or shout of a 
child. 


When the after-glow of sunset has 
faded from the wide blue skies above 
the low bare western hills, and the 
tender mystery of twilight deepens 
into purple shadows on the meadows, 
when the lowing of cattle sounds 
faint and mournful from the high- 
lands, when the last song of the lark 
is hushed and the stars are stealing 
out one by one above us, we light the 
camp-fire and heap upon it the 
slender willow, and presently the 
clear dancing flames go leaping up- 
ward, sending off showers of golden 
sparks into the gathering darkness. 
It is a glorious fire. Who would 
have thought those slight stems held 
such potency of heat? For years the 
sun and air and soil and dew, the 
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and cured in 
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This is actually true. Chronic cases require more time, 


Father—“Everything I say to you 
goes in at one ear and out at the oth- 
er.” Little Son (thoughtfully)—“Is 
that what little boys has two ears for, 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 


papa?” 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


over there; in fact, it is the emigrant 
road. They say there is excellent 
fishing in the Portneuf, which heads 
just the other side of the divide, and 
flows through Chesterfield.” 

“Any trees?” 

“Well, yes, in the canyons, and 
splendid springs. It is a very well 
watered country.” 

We had occasion, several times af- 
terward, to realize the truth of this 
last assertion. 

Four o'clock, one hot afternoon, 
saw us setting our faces eastward- 
bound over the Blackfoot mountains 
to Chesterfield. We intended to go 
about ten miles and camp for the 
night; then we could easily get to 
our destination the next day in time 
to select a camp in some cool canyon, 
of which we bad visions with giant 
trees, and leaping streams alive with 
speckled trout. There were eleven 
of us—five grown people, counting 
the cook, one big boy, one middle- 
sized boy, a little boy, and three 
small girls. There was a baggage 
wagon drawn by the two sedate 
mules, Caleb and Perry. The big 
boy was driver, and the middle-siz- 
ed boy was baggage-master. We 
had a pleasant belief that the car- 
riages were to go on ahead and se- 
lect a camping-place while the wagon 
brought vu» the rear. As a matter of 
fact the v.agon got the head start, 


gracefully about for our admiration. 
Here and there are clumps of servis 
berry bushes loaded with half-ripe 
fruit. We have started up the 
“divide” now and the mountains are 
broken, and there are rocky cliffs and 
sharp crests. A balm of almost per- 
fect silence rests over all. The hot 
air shimmers in the deep ravines. It 
is a steep pull up the long “divide,” 


glorious view of the great upper val- 
ley of the Snake behind us, swimming 
in a misty blue haze, out of which 
loom the three black “Buttes,” that 
have been beckoning landmarks for 
many a weary traveler pushing west- 
ward through these wild hills. Be- 
yond the divide are hills and valleys 
‘and more hills. On the hillsides are 
occasional groves of quaking asps, 
their silvery leaves always shivering 
in the still air. The dusty road 
curves over the grassy hills like a 
white ribbon. Down in the valleys 
we come to the little “branches,” and 
prove the error of our emigrant 
friend’s observations. They look in- 
nocent enough, A child can easily 
step over them, except where the wa- 
gons have widened the bed. of the 
stream. They come slipping along 
through the grass and willows mere 
threads of water. There are several 
crossings to the first one, and the 


Doctor ahead with his mules takes 


from whose breezy crest we have a 


melting snows from yonder moun- 
tains, and the winds of thé valleys 
have been silently building the mat- 
erial for our camp-fire. The night 
wraps usin. Far and near there is 
no answering light to our dancing 
fire save the fire flies fitfully gleam- 
ing among the willows by the stream. 
From lonely defiles theweird cry of 
the coyote floats down to us. There 
are many pictures in the flickering 
flames. Pictures of weary emigrants 
plodding through this wilderness of 
stony-hearted hills, when the only 
human sound likely to break the si- 
lence was the dreaded . war-whoop 
that meant torture and death. Many 
a humble tragedy has given pachos 
to these nameless hills. There is yet 
living an old Indian chief, who has 
in his possession, I am told by relia- 
ble persons, a long rope made of hair 
from the heads of white women. The 
Portneuf, as it peacefully flows, im- 
mortalizes the the name of an ob- 
scure I’renchman who perished on its 
banks. The fire burns low, and the 
ghosts of other fires, long since burn- 
ed to ashes, rise, and mingle with the 
fading glow—fires of childhood, dim 
and hardly to be remembered, by the 
Sacramento, fires of resinous fir and 
pine upon the mighty shoulders of 
Mt. Hood, and others among. the 


whispering forests and beside the 


‘blue waters of Puget Sound, where 
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CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 
The services at Jamul have of late 


been well attended, and, seemingly, 


with a marked degree of interest. 

The West End church, Los Angeles, 
is moving to purchase a lot for its 
church building, which has remained 
thus far on a leased lot. | 


At Pico Heights the work of mov- 
ing the house of worship from the 
rear to the front of the lot, and 
transforming it from a chapel to a 
church, is already begun, and will be 
hastened to completion. 


Rev. Joseph Overton, having com- 
pleted his work at Needles, is taking 
needed rest with friends at Fillmore 
in Ventura county. He is recovering 
from the sickness that followed his 
eight days’ work at Vanderbilt, and 
hopes quickly, by the blessing of 
God, to regain his ordinary strength. 

Rev. George Morris of Los An- 
geles, formerly pastor at Avalon, San- 
ta Catalina Island, has been spending 
his vacation upon that beautiful is- 
land. He was glad to meet his old- 
time friend Professor Tade, pastor of 
the church there, and doing well, the 
services being well sustained and 
well attended, and pleasing evidences 
that the work is moving on. 

Rev. J. F. Brown returns from his 
vacation to renew his work with the 
Third church, Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 9th. The strike has made some 
inroads upon his membership and 
congregation. But he takes up the 
work anew with good courage, be- 
lieving that the Lord sets before that 
church a great work to be done among 
the hundreds of railroad mechanics 
and trainmen gathered there. 


Rev. Millen S. Phillips of High- 


. lands is resting in the mountains. 


Of late his health has been less firm, 
and the recuperation is very slow 
and uncertain. His people miss him, 
but move bravely on. There are 
strong spirits among them. The 
church is prosperous in all important 
things. The audiences are large; 
the fellowship and good feeling be- 
tween neighbors very marked. 


Pastor Atherton reports a loss of 
ten from the membership of the 
Spring Valley church during the past 
year—two by death, the remainder 
by removal to other places. The 
church was small before this deple- 
tion; and the pastor well says: “How 
much these losses mean to us; how 
deeply and sadly they affect us all! 
With but little present prospect of 
growth to our community, we feel 
deeply solicitous that the few who 
may come should be persons of posi- 
tive Christian character—ready to the 
extent of their power to help advance 
the cause of Christ.” . 

The church building at Santa Ana 
is so nearly completed that Sunday, 
October 7th, is appointed as the day 
for its dedication. The plan is to 
have all bills paid before that date, 
so as to dedicate without debt. The 
pastor, who has most persistently 
pushed the work of building, has, 
seemingly, accomplished the impos- 
sible. A beautiful and commodious 
building is erected, capable of seat- 
ing a large congregation, where few 
thought it practicable even to pur- 


chase the lot, without erecting the, 


church. It is most desirable that the 
fellowship of the churches should be 
expressed to th.s struggling church 
by the contribution of about $300 to 
pay last bills. The pastor is making 
a most earnest effort: to this end, 
which is worthy of generous encour- 
agement. 
Rev. S. H. Wheeler preached tw 

sermons at Highlands last Sabbath. 
The genial face and kind words of 
this brother are a benediction. Those 
who know him say that he is as _gen- 
uine as he is genial. The Lord of 
the vineyard will have use for him in 
this hard year. Good cheer and 
comfort follow him. An ideal pastor 
has the deeper religious sympathy of 
the old-time pastor coupled with the 
model touch of the new business life 
of to-day. Mr. Wheeler's late work 
with the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Redlands bas made him 
more useful in ‘direct religious work 
of a personal sort. His evening ser- 
mon was very direct, and evangelist- 
ic, and effective. The sons and 


daughters of our people need such 


friends and such help. They must 
have it if they are to grow steadily 
and strongly through the years from 
fourteen to twenty-one. How im- 
portant is the real family pastor who 
helps the father and mother to rear 
the family. 


CHEAP LABOR. 


Those engaged in the production 
of building material in our large cit- 
ies are complaining of the cheap pro- 
duction by prison labor and by coun- 
try labor, and propose to stop work 
upon buildings using material pro- 
duced by prison or country labor. 
This position seems scarcely rational. 
Because the cost of living in the city 
is so large that such labor cannot 
compete with the labor of the small 
town, the laboring men of the city 
will prevent all use of the product of 
such labor. Where is this matter to 
end? It would seem exceedingly 


unfortunate to add to the influences 
attracting to the larger towns. It is 
to be hoped that the people will be 
able to distinguish between prison 
labor and country labor. 


A GRAND SPHERE OF WORK. 


A town of seven hundred in- 
habitants, with, perhaps, from three 
hundred to four hundred Indians 
living within a short distance. (A 
higher number has been given for 
the white population, but, in the 
judgment of the writer, the figures 
mentioned are nearer the truth.) The 
Congregational church is the only 
Protestant place of worship. It is an 
excellent building, well located, af- 
fording space for two hundred hear- 
ers, with an annex for smaller gather- 
ings, admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose, and an ornament to the town. 
The climate during eight months 
of the year is, generally speaking, 
pleasant and healthy. During the 
hottest part of the summer, July to 
the middle of September, the church 
is closed, and the minister is free to 
labor elsewhere. 


The surroundings of the town, 
though they cannot well be compar- 
ed with Pomona or Riverside, are not, 
altogether, desolate. There is a noble 
river flowing majestically on its way 
to the sea within half a mile, and the 
valley of the river is marked by a 
luxurious growth of brushwood and 
trees, which are almost perpetually 
green. In the town itself there are a 
large number of trees, almost every 
house being surrounded by cotton- 
wood, umbrella, or pepper trees for 
shade. | 

The recent strike.on the railroad 
has brought about many changes in 
the population. A considerable num- 
ber of families have left the town, but 
others will be coming to take their 
places. The Congregational church 
and Sunday-school have lost a few 
families through this cause, who will 
always be remembered with apprecia- 
tion and esteem, but it is thought 
that, upon the whole, these changes 
in the population will prove to be for 
the good of the church. A new 
minister will begin his work with an 
almost entirely new congregation. 
Some of those who have recently 
come to the town, it is known already, 
have been connected with Christian 
churches, and are anxious for the re- 
opening of the church in September. 

There are three outside preaching 
stations — Vanderbilt mining-camp, 
64 miles northwest; Peach Springs, 
113 miles east; Fort Mojave Indian 
School, 18 miles up the Colorado 
river. There is also a field of work 
among the Mojave Indians living in 
the neigborhood of the town, if time 
and strength permitted. 

With regardto transportation, the 
railroad company are most obliging, 
furnishing the minister with a free 
pass from Barstow or Mojave to 
Peach Springs, and a special permit 
on the Nevada Southern line when he 
wishes to visit Vanderbilt. 

What more can be said to induce 
some earnest, devoted brother to 
offer himself for this “grand sphere 
of work”? Are there difficulties? 
Are there drawbacks? Of course 
there are (where are there not), but 
these will not deter a “good soldier 
of Jesus Christ,” taught to endure 
hardness for his Master’s sake. They 
will rather be the bugle-call, bidding 
him gird on his armor, and go for- 
ward to the fight. 

To the younger brethren of the 
ministry I appeal more especially. 
Shall this town be handed over to the 
enemies of our King, to be their 
special and peculiar possession, be- 
cause no man can be found willing to 
lead the little bandof Christians who 
are holding the fort at this isolated 
outpost? Surely not. There must 
be men in the ministry of our Con- 
gregational churches who only need 
to have the claims of Needles rightly 
put before them in order to respond 
quickly. “Here am I, send me.” 

ADELPHOS. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN COL- 
LEGE LIFE. 


A few weeks ago a company of 
four Harvard boys were drowned by 


the sinking of a boat. It was Sun- 


day, and in the boat among other 
things prepared for the gala day was 
the hamper of beer bottles. At least 
one of those boys was an earnest 
Christian at the age of 16, the son of 
Christian parents. How far he had 
drifted we do not know. The case 
illustrates the danger which lies be- 
yond the academy in the college 
days. The lady who called the at- 
tention of the writer to the incident, 
and who had known the young man 
well, said: “I do not believe in throw- 
ing our young men and young wom- 
en upon their own responsibility dur- 
ing college days. They need the 
sympathetic interest of teachers who 
feel responsible for them beyond the 
classroom, who are in touch with 
them when they begin to think, when 
the first doubts come, when they be- 
gin to revise their views of life and 
duty and religion. This is more im- 


portant than all else, and the only 


way we can secure it is to build. up 


‘thorough Christian colleges.” 


These remarks of an intelligent 
lady who has had much experience in 
school life, and has a very wide ac- 
quaintance with the best men and 
women of the country is signifiant. 

The Christian academy is needed, 
and important for other reasons. 
The college is an influence at a later 
stage of development. Failure in 
thorough religious¢hought in college 
life is failure of greatest consequence. 
The commercial spirit of our times is 
making itself felt with increasing 
force. The only thing which can ef- 
fectively meet it is an earnest relig- 
ious life. The world has swung away 
from Puritanism, but it has reached 
very nearly the limit of its swing, 
and must come back to all that was 
admirable in Puritanism. If we are 
to have men and women who will 
take up the strenuous work which is 
before us in state and city—if we 
are to have men and women who will 
do the work involved in the coming 
social movement—we must have 
them freed from merely material 
ideas, and possessed by religious 
ideas. We were never more in need 
of the Christian college than we are 
to-day. | 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. - 


“Well, I am out of politics, have 
been for years. I prefer to be one 
side and exercise my right to cut and 
slash. If the men who go to the 
primaries and the caucus and the 
convention know that a good fraction 
of practical men will carefully scru- 
tinize the work they do, it will help 
more than to go into the caucus and 
work for any ‘special men. If you 
stay away and hold them strictly to 
account for their work there can be 
no. misconstruction of oar motives. 
I name nobody. I want no patron- 
age, but I will strike down evil with 
all my might. How’s that for prac- 
tical politics?” And we were com- 
pelled to answer that is good. That 
is @ form of practical politics which a 
clean and patriotic man, however 
busy, can practice. 

It is seriously suggested that an 
organization of such men be found 
who shall agree to keep out of the 
caucus and primaries and refuse to 
take any office or have any hand in 
naming officers, but who shall exer- 
cise the right to scrutinize the results 
of all the conventions. Such an or- 
ganization would spend considerable 
money between the nominations and 
the elections in turning on the light. 
Without laying themselves liable for 
slander they would undertake to rep- 
resent the facts and the proofs with- 
out regard to party lines, but with 
the highest regard for public policy 
and clean administration. 


HAS YOUR SOUL AN ANCHOR? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Clipper ships are not as abundant 
in New York harbor as they once 
were; and yesterday I looked with 
much interest at one which was com- 
ing up the bay from a voyage to the 
Pacific ocean. The gallant ship rode 
bravely with furled canvas in the 
convoy of a steam tug, and at her 
bow swung her trusty anchor. It 
had done good service, and deserved 
its place of honor on her front. More 
than once, when the gale struck her 
in the open roadstead, or when off a 
lee shore the hurricane was making 
hideous music through her cordage, 
that anchor was unloosed, and run- 
ning out with merry rattle of the 
chains it drove straight downwards 
to its resting-place. Upon the bot- 
tom of the deep its flukes took brave 
hold, and while the ship strained on 
the cable above water the patient 
flukes stoutiy held on below. As 
soon might she have attempted a 
voyage without a compass to guide 
her, or without canvas to impel her, 
as without an anchor to keep her 
from the devouring rocks or the 
deadly lee shore. 

My friend, on your voyage to eter- 
nity has your soul any “anchor, sure 
and steadfast”? The apostle Paul 
tells us what it is, and he knew all 


| about it from his own expereince. It 


is the hope in Christ and the hold on 
Christ which is to the human soul 
what the anchor is toaship. If you 
have it, you should use it in every 
hour of need. 

1. You need this steadfast anchor 
to keep from drifting away into 
skepticism. The currents towards un- 
belief set with prodigious force in 
these days. The literature and sci- 
ence of the ‘time are saturated with 
subtle skepticism; the only safeguard 
against practical infidelity is a living 
faith in a living Christ. The secret 
of so much veering about with every 
wind of false doctrine, and so many 
lapses into fatal error, is found in 
the sad lack of any Christ faith in 
the inner heart. By that I mean a 
faith which knits the soul to Jesus 
Christ, and puts him into the soul as 
an abiding presence and an almighty 
power. If you are a skeptic your on- 
ly cure is to try Jesus Christ for 
yourself. Perhaps you profess to be 
a Christian but are terribly assailed 


with doubts. I once heard a veteran | 


Christian say: “No skeptical books 
disturb me, for Jesus Christ has van- 
quished more doubts and difficulties 
in my heart than the most subtle in- 
fidel could suggest.” , 

2. If you are not assailed with 
doubts, you are certain to be assailed 
with troubles. No hurricane can 
strike a full-rigged ship more sud- 
denly than storms of adversity may 
burst upon you. They come, too, at 
an unexpected moment. Tempests 
burst upon a soul as tempests burst 
upon the sea, without an hour’s warn- 
ing. You may be struck “all aback” 
—may be stripped of many a topsail 
which ambition had hoisted on many 
&® spar of prosperity. You may be 
obliged to throw out much of your 
lading into the sea; but if Jesus 
Christ is in your soul you cannot suf- 
fer wreck. The anchor, sure and 
steadfast, will hold you. When we 
see a@ good man beaten upon with 
heavy adversities, and yet preserving 
a calm, courageous, cheerful spirit, 
we do not discover the secret of his 
serenity. We may wonder that he is 
“not moved as other men are.” But 
the eye of God sees that there is an 
interior life hid with Christ in that 
good man’s soul which no storm can 
touch or dislodge. When Martin 
Luther was struck with sudden tem- 
y ests he used to sing the forty-sixth 
psalm above the roar of the winds; 
his anchor never dragged. Paul’s 
answer to the assaults of men or dev- 
ils was, “I know whom I have believ- 
ed.” Those persecuted apostles were 
wonderfully calm and composed and 
heroic men; we never hear a whimper 
from them. In my long experience 
as a minister I have seen just such 
fast-anchored Christians—sometimes 
in ‘a lowly room of poverty, some- 
times under distressing sickness, 
sometimes under cruel injustice and 
unkindness, sometimes under desolat- 
ing bereavements. Oh, God! thou 
dost keep in perfect peace the soul 
that is stayed on thee. 

3. An anchor is equally needful to 
keep you against the stealthy under- 
currents of temptation. An unan- 
chored ship may be lying on waters 
as smooth as glass, and yet before 
the master is aware his keel is on a 
rock. The invisible tide bore him 
away so softly and so silently that he 


‘| did not observe the motion. So are 


thousands of people—yes, and some 
professed Christians, too—carried on 
the rocks every week, not by gales of 
adversity, but by undercurrents of 
strong temptation. One manisslow- 
ly seduced into slavery to the bottle, 
or he feels the grip of sensual tempt- 
ation, but takes no alarm till he 
‘strikes the rocks with a hideous rent 
of character. Here is a church mem- 
ber who insensibly drifts into neg- 
lect of his Bible, neglect of prayer, 
and laxity of Sabbath observance. 
Another gets in an undercurrent of 
utter worldliness. It swings him 
along slowly and surely until he has 
lost sight of his lighthouse. He is 
aroused by no sudden shock, but 
when we look for him where he used 
to be, and where he ought to be, he 
is not there. The world got hold of 
him, and his anchor had no hold on 
Christ. 

It is not the strength of intellect 
that saves a man, or the most respect- 
able surroundings, or orthodoxy of 
creed. He must have Christian prin- 
ciple or he is lost. No man is moral- 
ly safe in business, or safe in politics, 
or safe in personal character when 
conscience cuts loose from God. He 
may float for a while, butit is a ques- 
tion of time how soon he shall go to 
the bottom. God never insures any 
one, not even in the church, who has 
refused to guide his course by the 
Bible compass and to fasten his soul 
to Jesus Christ. 

My friend, it is no dream of pious 
fancy and no delusion of a devout 
imagination that I present to you 
when I exhort you to fasten your im- 
mortal soul to Jesus Christ. Heis the 
“anchor, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the 
veil.” This anchor reaches into eter- 
nity. The cable of Christ's love will 
not only keep you steadfast through 
life’s storms and through its treach- 
erous undercurrents, but will ad- 


vance you heavenward. The refusal | 


of Jesus Christ means the shipwreck 
of your immortal soul. Fasten in 
faith your weakness to his strength, 
your sinful heart to his cleansing 
grace, yourself to his infinite grace, 
and you are saved. If you reach 
heaven, my friend, you will give all 
the glory, not to your own skill or 
your own seamanship, but to him 
whose atoning blood purchased your 
redemption, and whose mighty arm 
of love brought you into the heaven- 
ly port. To-day Christ may be yours. 
To-morrow may be tod late. Lay 
hold on Jesus now, now, now! 


A telegram from Rome a few days 
ago said that “sixty Canadian pilgrims 
attended mass that morning in the 
hall of the consistory. The Pope 
acted as celebrant. After the service 
his Holiness permitted the pilgrims 
to kiss his toe and expressed a few 
pleasant words to each of them.” 
Nonsense. We should think it was 
about time to have done with such 
a senseless practice. 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


‘* As dew drops of the chill night born — 
Fade fast before the morning sun— 
So opportunities, rich freighted, 

Melt from the view of eyes belated, 

And leave grand deeds undone.” 

These lines, which caught my eye 
in the columns of a newspaper where 
political, social and religious scan- 
dals were served in most appetizing 
style, have made such an impression 
upon me that I venture to repeat 
them for the benefit of the readers of 
Tue Paciric, with the sincere hope 
and desire that some of them may be 
led to serious thought upon the sub- 
ject. 

The longer I live and the more I 
see of Christian people the more I 
am convinced that our lives are full 
of lost opportunities for doing good, 
which will have to be accounted for 
when the day of final reckoning is 
reached. None of us attach suffi- 
cient importance to the things we 
“might have done,” nor do we feel 
as strongly as we should do the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon every 
one of us (and which we cannot 
shirk) for the faithful performance of 
such duties. 

Many years ago I was living at a 
garrison in a frontier town in one of 
the Western States during an Indian 
outbreak. These garrisons were built 
along the frontier between the 


ned by companies of cavalry and in- 
fantry. To-them the settlers flocked 
for protection, and each garrison was 
a city by itself, laid out in streets, 
with the parade ground occupying 
the center of the big square. The 
officers’ quarters were on one side of 
the parade, the soldiers’ on the other, 
while back of the latter were the 
citizen’s houses. The buildings were 
constructed of hewn logs, chinked 
with moss, of which the long, low 
marshes furnished an abundant sup- 


Life was not without its pleasures 
in that remote outpost, in a deserted 
country, where the startling Indian 
war whoop had been heard, and 
might, at any time, again awaken the 
echoes. We were so isolated that we 
had to depend upon our own re- 
sources for amusement, as the nearest 
garrison was thirty miles away, and 
could only be reached under an escort 
of soldiers. A weekly mail gave us 
news of the outside world, and here 
let me say that the story of Lincoln’s 
assassination was brought to us by a 
traveler two days before it occurred 
—a mystery which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. 


Cards and dancing were the fav- 
orite solace for weary hours of day 
or night. Literary clubs were formed, 
and debates enlivened the dull even- 
ings. But all this time there was no 
Sunday, (after a lapse of thirty years, 
I blush to confess it) though Chris- 
tian men and women, sons and 
daughters of New England were 
dwellers within these bastioned walls. 
We had no chaplain, and how could 
seey be a Sunday without a minis- 
ter 

After two years, during which the 
commanding officers were often 
changed, some going South to active 


service, and others to fight the Indi- 


ans on the plains, a Wisconsin officer 
was put in command, and, with his 
family, took up his abode in the log 
quarters provided for them. His 
wife was a woman of God’s own cre- 
ating, and had not been used to a 
week withouta Sunday. After ingra- 
tiating herself with the “boys in 
blue,” visiting the hospital as a friend 
to every soldier there, asking for 
their families, writing their letters, 
and doing numberless kindnesses 
which the rest of us would willinglv 
have performed had we thought to 
do so, she turned her, attention to 
the Sunday question, and soon re- 
solved to have a Bible class in a va- 
cant room belonging to the commis- 
sary department. In her persuasive 
way—a gift divine—she told the men 
her plan, asking them to come the 
next Sunday, and with her study the 
Holy Scriptures; also to bring their 
Bibles. She suspected that this part- 
ing gift’of mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts had long lain unopened in the 
dusty corners of their knapsacks. 
From the first service until the or- 
ders came which transferred her hus- 
band to another command, one or 
two hundred men, as regularly as 
Sunday came, crowded the rough 
benches in the rough quarters, en- 
joying her instruction, and looking 
into her face with eager and thank- 
ful hearts. As regards numbers and 
interest, Mrs. Cooper’s class in the 
First church, San Francisco, has al- 
ways reminded me of this frontier 
gathering, although in the latter 


there was no room for women. Who 
can tell what good was thus accom- 


reguiar army posts, and were man- | 


plished under the leadership of this 
devoted woman, who saw and accept- 
ed her opportunity, the same oppor- 
tunity which had been ours and oth- 
ers, but which we neglected? Like 
the stone thrown into the water, mak- 
ing wider and ever-widening circles, 
her influence must still be felt, not 
only upon the men themselves, but 
upon their families and the commun- 
ities in which they live. 

In the blessed hereafter which 
awaits those who are faithful, her 
crown will be thick with jewels, be- 
cause “in His name” she improved 
her opportunities. Her mission on 
earth is not yet finished (and may it 
be long continued); but although I 
have not seen her face since our garr- 
ison days, I feel safe in the assertion 
that she has not become weary in 
well-doing. With the accumulated 
failures and mistakes of three decades 
in view, I earnestly beg of those 
amon, your readers who still “wear 
the rose of youth upon them” to con- 
sider well their opportunities, and to 
appropriate them before they are for- 
ever lost, lest with them in the com- 
ing years, when the step is slow and 
the heart is weary, regret should 
walk. Edward Roland Sill has left 
us this noble bit of verse called “Op- 
portunity.” 

‘** This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle. And men yelled, and 

swords | 

Shecked upon swords and shields, A prince’s 

banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 

by foes, 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, *Had I a sword of keener stee]— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears; 

but this 


Blunt thing !’ 
his hand, 


He snapt, and flung it from 


And lowering, crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son—wounded—sore 
bestead, 

And weapunless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle 
shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


P. 


The Grand Army is holding its 
annual reunion at Pittsburg, Pa. It 
is reported that yesterday forty thou- 
sand of the men who fought to save 
the Union marched through the cities 
of Pittsburg and Alleghany, and the 
old familiar war tunes filled the air. 
While they stepped out boldly and 
bravely, the veterans could not 
straighten their bent forms, nor con- 
ceal the gray hairs and furrowed 
cheeks. They carried no heavy rifles 
with glittering bayonets, but aided 
their aged limbs with walking canes, 
while here and there in the line of 
blue came a comrade on crutches. 
Governor Pattison, with his staff, and 
notable men and women from all 
parts of the country, occupied the 
reviewing stand. 


[For THE PACIFIC. ] 
The First Home. 


The world in grandeur round the sun, 
Its faithful course had now begun; 
The mountains in their places stood, 
The waters flowed, and all was good. 


The in beauty smiled around;. 
The herds and flocks, with joyous sound, 
Gave answer to the birds above 

That filled the air with joy and love. 


The.earth was glad, but gladder, still, 
When God made man in His good will 
To bless and beautify, like heaven, 

The home his own kind hand had given. 


The first blest pair in peace and love, 
With God’s rich blessing from above, 
Began to live in full content 

With what the Heavenly Father sent.. 


But sin and Satan entered there, 
And death to all that was most dear; 
Yet still our faithful Saviour cries, 
Repent, come home to Paradise.” 


CoLLEGE PARK, Cal. F. A. ARMSTRONG. 


Don Pio Pico, the last Mexican 
Governor of California, died at Los 
Angeles yesterday, aged 93 years. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
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